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Art. I. Narrative of the Operations and recent Disco- 
veries within the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Exca- 
vations, in Egypt and Nubia; and of a Journey to the 
Coast of the Red Sea, in Search of the Ancient Berenice ; 
and another to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G. 
Belzoni. Ato. pp. 500. Price 2/. 2s. Murray. 1820. 


THE fame of Mr. Belzoni’s discoveries, and the slight no- 
tices which have, occasionally, announced to us in some of 
our periodical works the extraordinary success that has at- 
tended his researches in Egypt and Nubia, so far from satis- 
fying public curiosity, have served only to increase our desire 
to listen to the story of his adventures related by himself, 
We have been acquainted for some time with the general 
fruits of his excavations, have gazed with admiration on the 
colossal head in the British Museum, and still look with im- 
patience for the arrival of the Sarcophagus of oriental ala- 
baster from Thebes; but we are eager to be told by what 
skilful conjecture or previous calculation this fortunate tra- 
veller has been led to open pyramids, temples, and tombs, 
that have defied for ages all attempts at entrance or disco- 
very. That his good star alone could have guided him on 
so many occasions, that he possessed a sort of exploratory 
instinct, denied to other less favoured adventurers, was 
scarcely to be conceived: the volume before us will resolve 
our doubts, and give us ample information on the means he 
employed, and the difficulties he encountered and overcame 
in his researches. In the preface Mr, Belzoni has given 
us a slight sketch of the circumstances of his life, previous to 
his going to Egypt, from which we learn that he was born at 
Padua, of a family originally from Rome ; that he passed his 
younger days in the latter city, but that the arrival of the 
French army compelled him to abandon it, as well as the 
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profession, that of a monk, for which he had been at first in- 
tended. It appears that he had in his youth turned his at- 
tention to the study of mechanics, particularly, as he tells us, 
to the science of hydraulics, to which accidental circum- 
stance may be traced the fortunes of his future life and the 
discoveries he was destined to make. After various vicissi- 
tudes he fel! in at Malta, during the spring of the year 1815, 

with an agent of the Pasha of Egypt, who induced him to 
embark for that country, for the purpose of constructing a 
machine to water the gardens of his Highness at Cairo: an 
undertaking in which he was thwarted by the jealousy of the 
Turkish attendants of the Pasha, and the failare of which was 
the immediate occasion of his. bemg employed afterwards in 
the search of antiquities. He arrived in Alexandria in June 
IS15, accompanied by Mrs. Belzoni; but bis description of 
the plague there, the precautions. they adopted against it, 

the 1 x el impressions produced. by a first view of the coun- 
try, together with an account of some unlucky. accidents 
Wuich befel him on his reaching Cairo, we will pass over, as 
they are topics with which all readers of modern travels aré 
now tolerably familiar. But Mr. Belzoni, as he observes in 
his preface, was very differently situated from a common. 
traveller, and he had not only opportunities of observing, 
closely, the manners of a superstitious and ignorant people, 
whom he had afterwards to persuade: to assist him in labours 
with which they were previously unacquainted ; but even on 
his very first arrival in Egypt, the object of his journey 
brought him into immediate contact with the governor of the 
country. Soon after he landed at Cairo, he was presented to 
the Pasha, who received him very civilly, and an arrangement 
was corthwith entered into, to erect a machine which should 
raise as much water with one ox, as the machines of the 
country were able to effect with the assistance of four oxen. 
The Pasha (or as he uniformly calls him the Bashaw,) was 
much pleased with his proposal, as it would save the labour 
and expense of many thousands of oxen in the country ; and 
he began to erect his machine at Soabra, in his Highness’s 
warden, on the Nile, three miles from Cairo. 


“ We went to reside there, in a small house within the walls of 
the governor’s palace, which was closed at night by large gates, 
something like the Occales in Alexandria. 1 had many provoking 
difficulties to encounter, before I became acquainted with the peo- 
ple of the place, as they supposed, that the introduction of such 
machines into the country would throw many of them out of work ; 
consequently I was not welcome among them; and the very pet- 
sons who were to furnish me with what was necessary in wood, 
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iron, carpentry, &c. would be the first to suffer by it, if the ma< 
chine succeeded, It may, therefore, easily be imagined that I had 
to contend with many obstacles, besides the prejudice against all 
strangers, or innovations in the customs of the natives. As a 
proof of this may be cited the hydraulic machine already in Sou- 
bra, sent as a present from England to the Bashaw of Egypt, which 
is said to have cost ten thousand pounds. It was neatly put up, 
though the engineer, who was in charge of it, met with many dif- 
ficulties before he effected it. At last it was set to work; but as 
it was imagined, that at English miachine would inundate the 
whole-country in an hour, the quantity of water raised was not ade- 
gris to their expectation, and it has been left useless ever since. 

or my own part, I have no doubt, that the machine might have 
been made to draw up more water, if the person who constructed 
it could haye seen the place and situation in which it was to act. 
The failure in this instance bad given me an early surmise of what 
might be my own fate; and I was not mistaken. 

‘¢ During my stay at Soubra I became acquainted with many 
Turks, and in particular with the governor of the palace, as we had 
a house within his walls, The garden of the Bashaw was under his 
care, and a guard was kept at the gates, The seraglio is so situ. 
ated, that the frant Joaks ever the hill: at the back of it is the 

rden, which is under the care of Greeks, who in a few years have 

ought it to great perfection. There are beautiful alcoves, made 
in form of cupolas, entirely covered with plants; and the water 
machines, which are constantly at work, keep up a perpetual ver- 
dure. There is a fountain in the European style, and a great 
quantity of fruit, particularly grapes and peaches; but they never 
grow to any size like ours, for many get rotten and fail before they 
are ripe; in consequence; the Turks eat them green. 

‘¢ The Bashaw is m continual motion, being sometimes at his 
citadel, and sometimes at his seraglio in the Esbakie; but Soubra 
is his principal residence. His chief amusement is in the evening 
a little before sunset, when he quits his seraglio, and seats himself 
on the bank of the Nile, to fire at an earthen pot, with his guards. 
If any of themt hit it, he makes hima present, occasionally of forty 
or fifty rubies. He is himself an excellent marksman; for I saw 
him fire at and hit a pot only fifteen inches high, set on the ground 
on the opposite side of the Nile, though the river at Soubra is con- 
siderably wider than the Thames at Westminster Bridge. As soon 
as it is dark, he retires into the garden, and reposes either in an 
alcove, or by the margin of a fountain, on an European chair, with 
all his attendants round him. Here his numerous buffoons keep 
him in continual high spirits and good humour. By moonlight the 
scene was beautiful. t was admitted into the garden whenever I 


wished, by which means I had an opportunity of observing the 
domestic life of a man, who from nothing rose to be Viceroy of 
Egypt, and conqueror of the most powerful tribes of Arabia. 

«* From the number of lights I frequently saw through the win- 
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dows of the seraglio, I supposed the ladies were at such times 
amusing themselves in some way or other. Dancing women are 
often brought to divert them, and sometimes the famous Catalani 
of Egypt was introduced. One of the buffoons of the Bashaw took 
it into his head one day, for a frolic, to shave his beard ; which is 
no trifle among the Turks; for some of them, I really believe, would 
sooner have their head cut off than their beard: he borrowed some 
Frank’s clothes of the Bashaw’s apothecary, who was from Europe, 
and, after dressing himself in our costume, presented himself to 
the Bashaw as an European, who could not speak a single word 
either of Turkish or Arabic, which is often the case. Being inthe 
dark, the Bashaw took him for what he represented himself to be, 
and sent immediately for the interpreter, who put some questions 
to him in Italian, which he did not answer : he was then questioned 
in French, but no reply; and next in the German and Spanish 
languages, and still he was silent: at last, when he saw that they 
were all deceived, the Bashaw not excepted, he burst out in plain 
Turkish, the only language he was acquainted with, and ‘his well- 
known voice told them who he was; for such was the change of 
his person, particularly by the cutting off his beard, that otherwise 
they could scarcely have recognised him. The Bashaw was de- . 
lighted with the fellow; and, to keep up the frolic, gave him an 
order on the treasury for an enormous sum of money, and sent him 
to the Kaciabay, to present himself as a Frank, to receive it. The 
Kaciabay started at the immensity of the sum, as it was nearly all 
that the treasury could furnish: but upon questioning this new 
European, it was soon perceived who he was. In this attire he 
went home to his women, who actually thrust him out of the 
door; and such was the disgrace of cutting off his beard, that even 


his fellow buffoons would not eat with him till it was grown again.” 
P. 12. 


When the water-machine was finished, the Pasha came to 
Soubra, accompanied by several connisseurs in bydraulics, 
to pass his opinion on the work; but though Mr. Belzoni 
aflirms, that notwithstanding it was constructed of bad wood 
and bad iron, and erected by Arabian bricklayers and car- 
penters, it drew six or seven times as much water as the 
common machines, yet the Pasha, after long consideration, 
gave his decision that it drew only four times as much. 

The jealousy of the Turks concerned in the cultivation of 
the land, who foresaw that in case of the general adoption of 
such machines, they would only have to command one hundred 
people and one hundred oxen instead of four hundred, toge- 
ther with an accident, occasioned by a frolic of the Pasha 
during a trial of the machine, caused the whole business to be 
abandoned ; “ and all that was due to me (says Mr. Belzoni,) 


was consigned to oblivion, as well as the stipulation I had 
made.” 
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The consequence of this disappointment, was his under- 
taking, at the suggestion and with the assistance of Mr. Salt, 
the British Consul at Cairo, and the lamented Mr. Burck- 
hardt, to convey the gigantic head, now in the British 
Museum, to Alexandria. On his arrival among the cele- 
brated ruins of Thebes, his first thought was to examine the 
colossal bust he had to take away. He describes the im- 
pression made 9 him by the first sight of it, with a degree 
of extreme simplicity, the ludicrous effect of which can only 
be checked by reflecting on the persevering courage he dis- 
played in the undertaking, and the ultimate success which 
crowned it. 


‘¢ I found it (says he) near the remains of its body and chair, 
with its face upwards, and apparently smiling on me, at the 
thought of being taken to England. I must say, that my expecta- 
tions were exceeded by its beauty, but not by its size.” 


The removal of this enormous weight, was not so easily 
effected ; and the very detailed account he gives of the dis- 
inclination of the Cacheff of Erments to assist him, of the 
means he employed to induce the Arabs to work, and of his 
continued efforts during more than a fortnight, until he was 
enabled at last to exclaim, ‘* Thank God, the young Memnon 
is arrived on the bank of the Nile,” is in the highest degree 
interesting. ‘What adds to the curiosity of the relation is, 
that the Arabs were willing for the daily remuneration of 
about four-pence halfpenny English money, to undergo the 
fatigue of dragging this ponderous mass, weighing about 
twelve tons, obliged as they were at every moment to re- 
place the rollers, and carry very heavy poles, and this ata 
time when, in addition to the extreme heat and dust of the 
day, they were suffering the ‘aaah of the Ramadan, or 
Turkish fast, during which they neither eat nor drank till 
sunset, ‘The anxiety suffered by our traveller, and the 
efforts he himself made, were such as to oblige him to desist 
twice from his operations, in consequence of seyere giddi- 
ness and bleeding from the nose and mouth. The bust was 
now ready for embarkation, but as no boat was at hand, Mr, 
Belzoni was obliged to send a courier to Mr, Salt at Cairo ; 
and in the interval he had an adventure which might have 
proved of fatal consequence, 


« Next day, in the morning, according to my wish, some Arabs 
came to conduct me to the cave, where the sarcophagus was which 
Mr. Drouetti had attempted to take out, and had given to me as a 
present, if I could getit. I was conducted into one of those holes, 
that are scattered about the mountains of Gournou, so celebrated 
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for the quantities of mummies they contain. The Janizary re- 
mained without, and I entered, with two Arabs and the interpreter, 
“ Previous to our entering the cave, we took off the greater 
part of our clothes, and, each having a candle, advanced through 
a cavity in the tock, which extended a considerable length in the 
mountain, sometimes pretty high, sometimes very narrow, and with- 
out any regularity. In some passages we were obliged to creep 
on the ground, like crocodiles. 1 perceived, that we were at 4 
great distance from the entrance, and the way was so intricate, that 
{ depended entirely on the two Arabs, to conduct us out again, 
At length we arrived at a Jarge space, into which many others holes 
or cavities opened ; and after some consideration and examination 
by the two Arabs, we entered one of these, which was very narrow, 
and continued downward for along way, through a craggy passage, 
till we came where two other apertures led to the interior in a hori- 
zontal direction, One of the Arabs then said, ‘ ‘This is the place.? 
I could not conceive how so large a sarcophagus, as it had been 
described to me, could have been taken through the aperture, 
which the Arab now pointed out. I had no doubt, but these re- 
cesses were burial-places, as we continually walked over skulls and 
other bones: but the sarcophagus could never have entered this - 
recess ; for it was so narrow, that on my attempt ‘to penetrate it 
I could not pass, One of the Arabs, however, succeeded, as di 
my interpreter; and it was agreed, that I and the other Arab 
should wait till they returned. They proceeded evidently to a 
reat distance, for the light disappeared, and only a murmuring 
sound from their voices could be distinguished as they went on. 
After a few moments, I heard a loud noise, and the interpreter 
distinetly crying, ‘ O mon Dieu! mon Dieu! je suis perdu!’ After 
which, a profound silence ensued. I askéd my Arab, whether he 
had ever been in that place? He replied, ‘ Never.’ . 1 could not 
conceive what could have happened, and thought the best plan was 
to return, to procure help from the other Arabs. Accordingly, I 
told my man to show me the way out again; but, staring at me 
like an ideot, he said he did not know the road. I cajled repeat- 
edly to the interpreter, but received no answer; I watched a long 
time, but no one returned ; and my situation was no very pleasant 
one. I naturally returned through the passages, by which we had 
come; and, after some time, | sei in reaching the place, 
where, as I mentioned, were many other cavities. It was a com- 
plete labyrinth, as all these places bore a great resemblance to the 
one which we first entered. At last seeing one, which appeared to 
be, the right, we proceeded through it a long way; but by this time 
our candles had diminished considerably ; and I feared, that, if we 
did not get out soon, we should have to remain in the dark: mean- 
time it would have been dangerous to put one out, to save the 
other, lest that which was left should, by some accident, be extin- 
guished. At this time we were considerably advanced towards the 
outside, as we thought; but to our sorrow we found the end of 
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that cavity, without any outlet. Convinced that we were mistaken ) 


in our conjecture, we quickly returned towards the place of the 
various entries, which we strove to regain. But we were then as 
perplexed as ever, and were both exhausted from the ascents and 
descents, which we ‘had been obliged to go over. The Arab 
seated himself, but every moment of delay was dangerous. The 
7 expedient was, to put a mark at the place out of which we 
had just come, and then examine the cavities in succession, by 
putting also a mark at their entrance, so as to know where we had 
been. Unfortunately, our candles would not last through the 
whole: however, we began our operations. 

** On the second attempt, when passing before a small aperture, 
I thought I heard the.sound of something like the roaring of the 
sea ata distance. In consequence I entered this cavity ; and as 
we advanced the noise increased, till I could distinctly hear a num- 
ber of voices all at one time. At last, thank God, we walked out; 
and, to my no small surprise, ‘the first person I saw was my -inter- 
preter. How he came to be there I could not conjecture. He 
told me, that, in proceeding with the Arab along the passage be. 
low, they came'to a pit, which-they did not see; that the Arab fell 
into it, and in falling put out both candles, It was then that he 
cried out, “ Mon Dieu! je suis perdu!” as he thought he also 
should have fallen into the pit; but, on raising his head, he saw at 
a great distance a glimpse of daylight, towards which he advanced, 
and thus arrived at a small aperture. He-then scraped away some 
Joose sand and stones, to widen the-place where he came out, and 
went to give :the alarm to the Arabs, who were at the other en- 
trance. Being all concerned for the man who fell-to:the bottom of 
the pit, it was their noise. that I heard in.the cave. The place by 
which my interpreter got out -was instantly widened ; and in the 
confusion the Arabs did not regard Jetting me éce that they were 
acquainted with that entrance, and that it had lately been shut up. 
I was not long in detecting their scheme. ‘The Arabs had in- 
tended to show me.the sarcophagus, without letting me see the way 
by which it might be-taken out, and then to stipulate a price for 
the secret. It was with this, view,they took me such a way round 
about. 

“* IT found that the sarcophagus was not in reality a hundred 
yards ‘from the large entrance. ‘The man was soon taken out of the 
well, but so much hurt-in one of his hips, that he went lame ever 
after.” P. 51. 


But as it would require some-tine for the arrival of a boat, 


proper to convey the colossal bust, he made an enclosure of 


earth round it, and determined upon ascending the Nile und 


visiting the cataracts. At Assouan, alter a goad deal of 


altercation with the Aga, he was at length enabled, by affect- 
ing a sort of indifference as to the further prosecution of his 
journey, to procure a boat at the price a Nubian would have 
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paid, and on condition that it should be at his entire dis- 
posal, go and stop where he pleased, and take his party to 
the second cataract and back again. He followed the steps 
of Messrs. Legh and Smelt as far as Ibrim, where those 
travellers halted, beyond this place he noted down the names 
of all the villages he passed, as they were given him by the 
natives. ‘The Temple of Ybsambul, situated at the distance 
of three days journey above Ibrim, which he afterwards suc- 
ceeded in entering, presented at first view difficulties that 
seemed almost insurmountable. | 


* On my approaching this temple, the hope I had formed of 
opening its entrance vanished at once; for the amazing accumula- 
tion of sand was such, that it appeared an impossibility ever to reach 
the door. We ascended a hill of sand at the upper part of the 
rs a and there found the head of a hawk projecting out of the 
sand only to its neck. From the situation of this figure, I con- 
cluded it to be over the door. From the size of the head, the 
figure must have been more than twenty feet high; below the 
figure there is generally a vacant space; so that, with the cornice 
over the door and the frieze, I calculated, that the doorway could 
not be less than thirty-five feet below the surface of the sand; and 
this distance would have accorded in proportion with the front of 
the temple, which is one hundred and seventeen feet wide. The 
sand ran down in a slope from one side to the other, and to attempt 
to make an aperture straight through it to the door would have 
been like making a hole in the water. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to remove the sand in such a direction, that it might fall off 
from the front of the door: but in doing this the sand from above 
would continue to fall on the place whence that below was removed, 
and render it an endless task. Besides, the natives were wild peo- 
ple, totally unaccustomed to such labour, and knew nothing of 
working for money : indeed they were ignorant of money altogether. 
All these difficulties seemed such insurmountable obstacles, that 
they almost deterred me from the thought of proceeding: yet per- 
severance, stimulated by hope, suggested to me such means, that 
at last, after much exertion and two voyages thither, I had the sa- 
tisfaction of entering the great Temple of Ybsambul.” P. 80. 


One of his greatest difficulties arose from his not being 
able to persuade the natives of the value of the money he 
offered them, and that they could exchange it at Assouan for 
dhourra, The method he adopted shews his sagacity, and 
may serve as an example of his dexterous management of 
the rude dispositions of the natives, on whose assistance he 
was so frequently dependent for the success of his various 
operations. Giving a piastre to one of them, he told him 


«« « Any one,’ I answered, ¢ will give you a measure of dhourra 
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for it, quite enough for a man to eat in three days.’ ‘ That may 
be so in your ns replied he; ‘ but here I am sure no one 
will give six grains of dhourra for so small a bit of iron.’ I told 
him, if he went on board our boat, and presented it to any one 
there, he would get for it dhourra enough to suffice him for the 
time I had mentioned. Off he ran like a deer, and ina few 
minutes rturned with the dhourra folded in a rag fastened to his 
waist, 


‘¢ I had previously instructed the Reis of our boat what he had 
to do, if any of the natives should come with money to fetch 
dhourra; and accordingly he gave him the measure so ordered 
for a piastre. This experiment had a good effect.’’ P. 88. 


But the opening of the temple could not be begun, till 
permission was first obtained from Osseyn Cacheff, who was 
farther up the Nile, at a village called Iskus: thither Mr. 
Belzoni proceeded, and agreed with him, that if the temple 
should be found full of gold, he should give the Cacheff half, 
but if he found only stones, they should all be the property of 
the traveller. On his return to Ybsambul, the natives were 
now eager to be employed in the work of clearing away the 
sand from the temple, and instead of thirty men who would 
have been suflicient, insisted on coming to the number of 
one hundred, for their thoughts and talk were entirely on the 
quantity of gold, pearls, and jewels they expected to find in 
the interior. Ina few days they came in such numbers that 
he could not employ them all. They began to lay their ac- 
count in the division of the spoil; and though he assured 
them that he was in search of nothing but stones, and wanted 
no treasure, they insisted, that if he took away the stones, 
the treasure was in them, and if he even made a drawing of 
them, he could extract the treasure from their likenesses, 
without being detected. Some proposed that if a figure was 
discovered, it should be broken before it was carried away, 
to see the inside of it. 

The labours, however, were continued, the sand was suf- 
ficiently removed to expose the colossal statues before the en- 
trance of the temple; water was brought from the Nile to 
consolidate it, and palissades were made to prevent it from 
falling back again. The natives had now acquired a taste 
for the reward of their exertions, but the money of the enter- 
prizing traveller, as well as the time that he thought himself 
warranted in bestowing on the undertaking, were now both 
exhausted. Having obtained a promise from the Cacheff, 
that he would not let any one touch the spot until his return, 
he took a drawing of the exterior of the temple, and quitted 
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it with a firm resolation to return and accomplish the open- 
ing. 

‘Te now descended the Nile, and passing again by Ibrim, 
Weir, and El Kalabshe, arrived at the Istand of Philce, where 
having observed an obelisk, twenty-two feet long and two 
feet wide at the base, lying before the propyleon of one of the 
temples ; he took. possession of it in the name of his Britan- 
nic Majesty's Consul-General at Caira, and gave four dol- 
lars to the Aga, to pay a guard for it, until he should revisit 
the island. On his reaching Thebes, he had still much dif- 
ficulty in procuring a boat, to transport the colossal head, 
but agreed at last for the hire of one, at the rate of 3000 
piastres, or about £75 sterling. He had, however, to wait 
until its return from Assouan; and employed himself in the 
meanwhile in excavating at Carnak, and m examining the 
tombs of the kings in the valley of Beban-el-Malook, where 
he afterwards succeeded in making -Lis most Yih dis- 
covery. ‘The embarkation of the bust, which took place after 
various delays, is.described in these words:: 


«© On the 17th of November, I succeeded in my attempt, and 
the head of the younger Memnon was actually embarked. I can. 
not help observing, that it was no easy undertaking to put a piece 
of granite, of such bulk and weight, on board a boat, that, if 
it received the weight on one side, would immediately upset ; and, 
what is more, this was-to-be done without.the smallest help of any 
mechanical contrivance, even a single tackle, and only with four 
poles and ropes, as the water was about eighteen feet below the 
bank where the head was to descend. The causeway I had made 
gradually sloped to the edge of the.water close to the boat, and 
with the four poles I formed a bridge from the:bank.into the cen- 
tre of the beat, so that when the weight bore on the bridge, it 
pressed only on the centre of the boat. The bridge rested partly 
on the causeway, partly on the side of.the boat, and partly on the 
centre of it. On the opposite side of the boat I put some mats well 
filled with straw. I necessarily stationed.a few Arabs in the boat, 
and some at each side, with a lever of palm-wood, as I had no- 
thing else. At the middle of the bridge I put a sack filled with 
sand, that, if the colossus should run too fast into the boat, it might 
be stopped. In the ground behind the colossus I had a piece of a 
palm-tree firmly planted, round which a rope was twisted, and then 
fastened to its ear, to let it descend gradually. I set a lever at 
work on each side, and at the same time that the men in the boat 
were pulling, others were slackening the ropes, and others shifting 
the rollers as the colossus advanced. 

** Thus it descended gradually from the main-land to the cause- 
way, when it sunk a good deal, as the causeway was made of fresh 
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earth. This, however, I did not regrét, as it was better it should 
be so, then that it should ran too fast towards the water; for I had 
to consider, that, if this piece of antiquity should fall into the Nile, 
my return to Europe would not be very welcome, particularly to 
the antiquaries; though I have reason to believe, that some among 
the great body of its scientific men would rather have seen it sunk in 
the Nile, than where it is now deposited. However, it went smooth! 
on board. The Arabs, who were unanimously of opinion that it 
would go to the bottom of the river, or crush the boat, were all 
attention, as if anxious to know the result, as well as to learn how 
the operation was to be performed; and when the owner of the 
boat, who considered it as consigned to perdition, witnessed m 
success, and saw the huge piece of stone, as he called it, safely on 
hoard, he came and squeezed me heartily by the hand. “ Thank 
heaven!” I exclaimed, and I had reason to be thankful; for I will 
leave it to the judgment of any engineer, whether it would not be 
easier to embark a mass ten times larger on board a competent 
vessel, where all sorts of mechanical powers can be procured, in- 
stead of being destitute, as I was, of every thing necessary.’’— 
x. 481. | 


After an absence of about six months, employed in con- 
tinual activity and exertion, he returned to Cairo, and from 
thence proceeded to Alexandria with the colossal bust. 
He now proposed to the Consul to retrace his steps into 
Upper Egypt and Nubia, and finish the opening of the tem- 
ple at Ybsambul, an offer that was nig tag and on his 
reaching Cairo, he received a present from Mr. Salt and Mr. 
Burckhardt, as an acknowledgment of their satisfaction with 
his success in the removal of the head of Memnon. 

Mr. Belzoni has divided his book into three chapters, each 
containing the relation of what he calls his journeys; and 
here he concludes the account of his first jouney, with some 
remarks on the excavations carried on in the first pyramid 
and between the paws of the Sphinx, by Captain Caviglia, 
whom he improperly calls, Cabillia. In the second chapter 
we have the account of the operations which led to his three 
great discoveries, his entrance into the Temple of Ybsam- 
bul, in Nubia, into the Tomb of Psammuthis at Thebes, and 
into the Pyramid of Cephrenes at Ghizeh. He reascended 
the Nile, and on reaching Thebes began his excavations, 
which proved very successful, At Carnak he uncovéred a 
colossal head of red granite, uncommonly well preserved, 
with the exception of the loss of one ear and part of the chin, 
which had been knocked off along with the beard. ‘Though 
larger than the head called that of the young Memnon, yet, 
being detached from the shoulders, it is not so bulky or 
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heavy; its removal however to buxor, a distance of little 
more than a mile, required eight days. Besides this head, 
which measures ten feet from the neck to the top of the 
niche, he procured also an arm belonging to the same statue, 
measuring also ten feet, and had altogether accumulated 
articles enough to fill another boat as large as that of the pre- 
ceeding year. But this successful career was stopped by 
the arrival of the Deftudar Bey, and Mr. Belzoni was com- 
pelled to relinquish, for the present, his digging operations ; 
and having secured all his collection in one spot, built a mud 
wall round it and covered it with earth, he left an Arabian 
Sheik to guard it, and set off for Assouan. 

To complete the opening of the temple of Ybsambul, a 
project which, he says, was deemed imaginary, a castle in the 
air, for no one supposed there ever existed a temple in that 
spot, was now the object he had in view. While waiting at 
Phile for a supply of money from the Consul at Cairo, he 
made a model of the portico of the great Temple in that 
island, though the heat was so great that the wax incorpo- 
rated with rosin, which he employed for the purpose, could 
scarcely be kept in a mass of sufficient solidity to be reduced 
into form. His party was now increased by the arrival of 
Captains Irby and Mangles, and on the 4th of June they 
celebrated the birth-day of George III. at Phile, planting 
an old flag on the highest propyleon in the Island, and firing 
a royal salute with five guns, which were all they could mus- 
ter, to the no small terror and astonishment of the native 
Barabras, who could not conceive why they wasted so much 
powder without killing somebody. Having received a sum 
of money from Cairo, Mr. Belzoni with his party, consisting 
of Captains Irby and Mangles, Mr. Beechey, two servants 
and Mahomed, a soldier, sent by Mr. Salt, began their voyage 
up the Nile, and at Ybsambul recommenced, with the assis- 
tance of the natives, the removal of the sand from the en- 
trance of the Temple. The approach, however, of the Rama- 
dan suspended their operations, as the Nubians were unwill- 
ing to work during the fast, and the travellers were left 
chiefly to their own exertions. ‘They rose in the morning at 
the dawn of day, and worked till two hours and a half after 
sun-rise, each performing, upon an average, as much labour 
as five of the natives. Their perseverance was at last re- 
warded, and they had the satisfaction of entering the finest 
and most extensive excavation in Nubia, and which, Mr. Bel- 
zoni thinks, exceeds any in Egypt, with the exception of the 
tomb discovered in the valley of Biban-el-Malook. They found 
themselves in a magnificent temple, enriched with beautiful 
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ence and colossal figures. ‘The chamber into which they 
rst entered was fifty-seven feet long and fifty-two feet wide, 
supported by two rows of square pillars, each pillar having 
attached to it a figure, the top of whose turban reached the 
ceiling, which was about thirty feet high. The pillars were 
five feet and a half square. The walls were covered with 
hieroglyphics, exhibiting battles, the storming of castles, 


triumphs over Ethiopians, sacrifices, &c. In the volume of 


plates, that accompanies the work, a view is given of the in- 
terior of the temple, which alone can convey an adequate 
idea of the splendour and magnificence of the sight that must 
have burst upon them, as they descended from the heap of 
sand on the outside into these immense apartments. A dis- 
tant view, also, of the exterior of the temple is to be found 
in another plate, where are to be seen, on each side of the 
entrance the four sitting colossal figures, the largest in Egypt 
and Nubia, the dimensions of which are twenty-five feet four 
inches across the shoulders, fifteen feet six inches from the 
shoulder to the elbow, having ears three feet six inches, faces 
seven feet long, and beards five feet six inches. To arrive 
at the top of the door by which they entered, they had re- 
moved thirty-one feet deep of sand, and had laboured twenty- 
two days, besides the six days which Mr. Belzoni had em- 
Proyed in the same undertaking, during the pare year. 

ccasionally they had had eighty men at work; but towards 
the latter part of the time, the party consisted only of himself, 
the two Captains, Mr. Beechey, two servants, and the crew of 
the boat, making in all eleven men and three boys. Great 
credit is due, says our traveller, to Mr. Beechey and the two 
Captains, for their laborious exertions in assisting him in this 
operation ; at the completion of which they were obliged to 
leave the spot, as their only food, for the last six days, had 
been dhourra, boiled in water without salt. They descended 
the Nile, and sailed down the cataracts at Assouan in their 
boat, without the slightest danger from its inconsiderable 
rapids. 

At Thebes Mr. Belzoni found himself at home again, and 
recommenced his researches, being guided by the knowlesge 
he had acquired in his previous long continued examination 
of the tombs at Gournou. He speaks of the day on which he 
lirst discovered the entrance into the celebrated sepulchre of 
Psammuthis, in the following manner : 


«* On the 16th I recommenced my excavations in the valley of 
Beban el Malook, and pointed out the fortunate spot, which has 
paid me for all the trouble I took in my researches. I may call 
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this a fortunate day, one of the best perhaps of my life; I do not 
mean to say, that fortune has made me rich, for I do not consider 
all rich men fortunate : but she has given me that satisfaction, that 
extreme pleasure, which wealth cannot purchase; the pleasure of 
discovering what has been long sought in vain, and of presentin 
the world with a new and perfect monument of Egyptian anti- 
quity, which can be recorded as superior to any other in point of 
grandeur, style, and preservation, appearing as if just finished on 
the day we entered it; and what I found in i will show its great 
superiority to all others.’” P. 280. 


He gives us a minute description.of the various passages or 
corridors, which ultimately led him to a large chamber with 
an arched roof or ceiling, in the centre of which he found a 
Sarcophagus of oriental alabaster, nine feet five inches long, 
three feet seven inches wide, and two inches thick. It is 
transparent when a light is placed in the inside, and is 
minutely sculptured, within and without, with several hun- 
dred figures, which do not exceed two inches in height, and 
represent, as he supposes, the whole of the funeral procession 
and ceremonies relating to the deceased, The cover was 
not there, but had been taken out and broken into several 

ieces, which were found in digging before the first entrance. 
We have seen a small specimen of the broken cover of the 
Sarcophagus, which is a semitrausparent marble, or carbo- 
nate of lime, that in the language of the school ef Freyberg 
would be said to be of a foliated textare, and to consist of 
large distinct concretions. Its colour is a yellowish white ; 
the Sarcophagus itself is said to exhibit a veined appearance, 
or stratified structure. It is probably the stone called, by 
Pliny, alabaster, though the substance known by that name, 
at present is a gypsum or sulphate of lime, It seems to be 
doubted whether what was called Phengites by the ancients, 
was a semipellucid marble; but from the following passage 
in Pliny, it appears that transparency was considered rather 
a defect than otherwise. 


“ Probantur quam maximé mellei coloris, in vertices maculosi 
atque non translucidi.’’—(Hist. Natural, Lib. 36. cap. 12.) 


This description would apply very well to what is called 
Stalagmitical marble, of which are formed the vases, errone- 
ously called lacrymatories, found in Greek tombs. Some 
of the remains of ancient sculpture are also of this substance, 
and there are two sepulchral vases of the same material in 
the British Museum. It is difficult to affix with precision 
the names given by the ancients to mineral substances; and 


in this instance there is a good deal of confusion, for Pliny 
3 
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says that the stone called Alabastrites, was found in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, and Damascus in Syria, but that 
the best came from Carmania: in another place however he 
observes, that the city called Alabastrum, situated in the 
Thebaid, was celebrated for topaz. 

But to retarn to our author: the walls of all the passages 
and chambers he opened, were so thickly covered with hie- 
roglyphics and figures, that there was not to be seen a space 
larger than a foot square which was not painted. The figures 
were in low relief, and coloured red, white, green, blue, yel- 
low, and black. Mr. Belzoni thinks that the colours em- 
ployed by the ancient Egyptians were from the vegetable 
kingdom, and that their blue was indigo ; but in this supposi- 
tion he is mistaken. A chemical examination of the colour- 
ing matter of some of the hieroglyphics brought from this 
very spot, which we have fortunately been able to procure, 
proves that the red colour is given by iron, in short, is 
nothing but red ochre, the blue isa frit coloured by copper, 
and the green the same, as if produced originally in an un- 
successful attempt to make blue: the white colour is a lime- 
wash. The rock in which the tomb is excavated, is a whitish 
friable lime-stone, somewhat harder, but not very unlike 
chalk ; and if we suppose water percolating through its cre- 
vices into caverns, in the interior we see the formation of the 
large masses of stalactitical substance, from which the ori- 
ental alabaster of the ancients was obtained. 

With the assistance of Mr. Ricci, our traveller afterwards 
made drawings of all the figures, hieroglyphics, emblems, and 
ornaments, in the tomb, and with great perseverance took 
impressions of every thing in wax ; a task that occupied him 
more than twelve months. With these materials, he could 
construct a tomb in Europe, in every point equal to that in 
Thebes; and he dwells with fondness on the prospect of 
being able to execute such a scheme. For our own parts, if 
we are to judge from the beautifully coloured plate, which 
represents the interior of the sepulchre, and to give credit to 
the descriptions of those travellers who had the good fortune 
to enter this wonderful monument, soon after its discovery, 
we can conceive nothing more striking or caleulated more 
forcibly to impress the mind with admiration of the extraor- 
dinary magnificence of the ancient Egyptians. 

After this successful adventure Mr. Belzoni sailed again 
for Cairo, with another accumulation of antiquities. His 
next important achievement was the opening of the pyramid 
of Cephrenes ; and he speaks of his visit to this spot in these 
words : 
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*¢ On our arrival at these monuments they went into the first 
pyramid, while I took a turn round the second. I seated myself 
in the shade of one of those stones on the east side, which form the 
of the temple that stood before the pyramid in that direction. 

y eyes were fixed on that enormous mass, which for so many 
ages has baffled the conjectures of ancient and modern writers, 
Herodotus himself was deceived by the Egyptian priests, when 
told there were no chambers in it. The sight of the wonderful 
work before me astonished me as much, as the total obscurity in 
which we are of its origin, its interior, and its construction. In an 
intelligent age like the present, one of the greatest wonders of the 
world stood before us, without our knowing even whether it had 
any cavity in the interior, or if it were only one solid mass. The 
various attempts which have been made by numerous travellers 
to find an entrance into this pyramid, and particularly by the 
great body of French savans, were examples so weighty, that it 
seemed hittle short of madness, to think of renewing the enter- 
prise.” P. 255. 


He returned to Cairo, secretly obtained a firman from the 
Kaciabay Bey in the citadel, gave out that he was going on an 
expedition to the mountain of Mokattam, crossed the Nile 
again, and set eighty Arabs to work at the pyramid. His 
first attempt was unfortunate, and he got into what he calls 
the false passage ; but he did not despair, and was led ulti- 


mately to complete success by the following natural reflec- 
tion. 


“‘ I strictly noticed the situation of the entrance into the first 
pyramid, and plainly saw, that it was not in the centre of the pyra- 
mid. I observed that the passage ran in a straight line from the 
outside of the pyramid to the east side of the king’s chamber ; 
and this chamber being nearly in the centre of the pyramid, the 
entrance consequently must be as far from the middle of the face 
as the distance from the centre of the chamber to the east side of 
it. 

“ Having made this clear and simple observation, I found, that, 
if there were any chamber at all in the second pyramid, the en- 
trance or passage could not be on the spot where I had excavated, 
which was in the centre, but calculating by the passage in the first 
pyramid, the entrance into the second would be near thirty feet to 
the east.” P. 266. 


He pointed out to the Arabs the spot where they had to 
dig, and such was the accuracy of his admeasurement, that he 
was right within two feet, in a straight direction, as to the 
entrance into the first passage. The description of his hopes, 
his undaunted perseverance, and his final success, is yery in- 
teresting. He entered himself first into the centre of that 
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pyramid, which from time.immemorial had been the subject 
of the obscure conjectures of many hundred travellers. In 
the chamber was found a sarcophagus of the finest granite, 
but like that in the first pyramid, without any hieroglyphics, 
[is cover had been broken; a quantity of earth, stones, and 
some bones, were found in the inside. From an inscrip- 
tion, in Arabic, on the walls of the west end of the chamber, 
it appeared that the pyramid had been opened before and 
carefully closed up again. 

{n the third chapter, Mr. Belzoni again remounts the Nile ; 
and elated with his recent success at the pyramid, re-appears 
at Thebes, anxious to continue his excavations, in which he 
had formerly been so fortunate; but on his arrival, he finds 
all the ground pre-occupied on each side of the river, partly 
by the agents of Mr. Drouetti, and partly by the orders of 
Mr. Salt the Consul. Seeing therefore that there was n 
chance of making any researches on his own account, with- 
out incurring the risk of some difference either with the 
French party or the English, the enterprizing traveller, in 
the bitterness and disappointment of his heart, exclaims, “‘ lt 
retired to my tomb, and devoted my whole time to taking 
models of it.” With wax, rosin, and fine dust he made a 
composition, with which he took impressions of the figures ; 
of those as large as life, one hundred and eighty-two ; of those 
of a smaller size, about eight hundred. He procured a small 
quantity of wax from the inconsiderable towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, but was obliged to send for greater supplies down 
the Nile to Kenneh, Farshiout, and Girgeh. 

Having now nothing to detain him at ‘Thebes, he resolved 
to make a journey to the Red Sea, in consequence of the re- 
ported discovery of a Mr. Caliad, who had been sent by the 
Pasha of Egypt in search of sulphur and emerald mines. On 
this expedition, Berenice, the port which anciently formed 
the centre of almost all the Egyptian navigation on the Red 
Sea, was said to have been visited by Mr. Caliud, and Mr. 
Belzoni was anxious to verify his assertions. In his voyage 
up the Nile to Edfu, where he and his companion, Mr. 
Beechey, were to enter the Desert, they witnessed one of the 
greatest calamities that had occurred in Egypt during the re- 
collection of any one living. The river rose this season with 
uncommon rapidity, three feet and a half above the highest 
mark left by the former inuwi dations, and carried off several 
villages and some hundreds of their inhabitants. 

‘The cottages of the Arabs, built of earth, could not resist 
for an instant the current; men, women, children, cattle, corn, 
in short every thing was washed away. The travellers ap- 
peared to be in the midst of a vast lake ; and as they sailed up 
in their boat, they saw on = right the bigh rocks and tem- 
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pes of Gournou, the Memnonium, the extensive buildings of 
edinet Aboo, and the two colossal statues, which arose out 
of the water like the lighthouses on some of the coasts of 
Europe. On their left they had the ruins of Carnak and 
| Luxor; to the ‘east of which, at the distance of eight miles, 
ran the Mokattam chain of mountains, forming the bounda- 
; ries of this immense basin. At Edfu, they engaged a Sheik 

to conduct them; and having provided themselves with six- 

teen camels, six of which were laden with provisions, water, 
4 and culinary utensils, they struck into the Desert, and began 
4 their journey to the Red Sea. The ruins of Berenice, which 
; they were fortunate enough to reach, are described as pre- 
senting the appearance of regular streets; in the centre of 
the city is an Egyptian temple, now nearly covered with the 
sand, and the houses seem all to have been constructed of 


* coral, madrepore, and petrifactions of sea weed. 
* The remainder ef the volume contains an account of his 
“ removal of an obelisk from the Island of Philoe, and of a 


journey he made to the Oasis. The obelisk, of which he had’ 
taken possession in the name of the Consul on his first voyage 
up the Nile, had now become an object of contention amongst 
several claimants, but the Aga at Assouan at length ceded it 
to the English party. 

Its embarkation on board a boat, and descent down the 
cataract, were however more difficult operations ; for scarcely 
any wood was to be procured to make levers, and the ropes 





i of palm leaves, were broken and halfrotten. ‘The height of 
as the obelisk was about equal to that which stands in St. 
nuh George's Fields, ut being of granite, it is of a much heavier 
iy quality. The pier of large blocks of stones, which he had 
ins entrusted others to make for him, gave way, and the obelisk 
Ne was precipitated into the Nile; but he was not disheartened, 
a and in less than two days he had recovered it, and again 


placed it on dry ground. By means of a bridge of palm 
trees, thrown from across the boat to the land, the obelisk 
was then got on board; the most perilous part of the business, 
the passing the cataract, still remained. When the Reis, or 
captain of the boat, saw the vessel on the point of being 
a launched, he threw himself with his face to the ground, and 
uf did not rise till all was out of danger. Ropes were fastened 
a. to the boat, and attached to a large tree; on board were five 
men, on the rocks on each side weie posted others in various 





ii places, dexterously to pull or slacken as necessity required ; 
ae and when the signal was given, the sight is represented as 
i one of the grandest our traveller had ever witnessed. It 
A began to descend at the rate of twelve miles an hour, and 


safely arrived at the bottom of the cataract. The Reis of 
i the boat came to him afterwards with joy expressed in his 
Ay countenance, and the labourers altogether seemed pleased 
i with the success of the attempt.. The removal of these im- 
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mense masses of granite must always have been attended with 
great difficulty, and it is curious to consider by what means 
the ancients effected it. 

Pliny informs us, that King Ptolemy Philadelphus erected, 
at Alexandria, an obelisk eighty cubits high, and that there 
was much greater difficulty in transporting and erecting it, 
than there was in hewing it from the quarry. Two architects 
are mentioned as deserving the honour of this exploit: Saty- 
rus and Callixenes, the first of whom is said to have conveyed 
it to Alexandria by means of a raft; the other to have caused 
a trench to be cut from the Nile to the place where the 
obelisk lay, and to have brought two broad barges, laden with 
stones, underneath, which when discharged of their ballast, 
rose up and received the obelisk as it lay athwart the fosse. 
The same author tells us, that the ships which transported 
these obelisks from Alexandria to Rome were of a miraculous 
construction, and two were preserved, the one at Puteoli, and 
the other at Ostia, and regarded as objects of wonder. 

We have understood that, at the suggestion of Mr. Bel- 
zoni, the project has been revived of conveying the obelisk, 
lying on the ground at Alexandria, to England ; that he has 
offered to undertake the enterprize, and that the consent of 
the Pasha of Egypt being applied for, he has made a present 
of it to the Government of this country. If such be really 
- the case, we sincerely hope the superintendence of the affair 
will be committed to our traveller; his great experience in 
matters of this sort point him out as the fittest person for 
such an employment, and the confidence inspired by his uni- 
form success must be so great, that we do not suppose he 
would be deterred from the undertaking, even by conditions 
as hard as those that were imposed on the architect, Fontana, 
of whom the following story is related. Pope Sixtus V. hav- 
ing conceived the design of raising the Egyptian obelisk of 
granite, from the spot where it lay half buried in the earth, 
and of placing it before the church of St. Peter at Rome, 
proposed to the artists, engineers, and mathematicians of that 
time, a reward for the invention of an apparatus to accom- 
plish his scheme. A model of a small machine was devised 
by Fontana and approved of by his Holiness, though it is 
said that Sixtus threatened the poor architect with death if 
he failed in the attempt. But his success was complete, and 
on the 10th of September, 1586, the obelisk was raised on 
its pedestal, amidst the acclamations of an immense con- 
course of spectators. Fontana had taken the precaution to 
have horses ready saddled stationed at the gates of the city, 
to make his escape in case of failure ; but his prudence was 
unnecessary, and he was afterwards magnificently recom- 
pensed, made-a Knight of the Golden Spur, a Roman noble, 
and had medals struck in his a he achievements of 
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Mr. Belzoni have already procured for him the latter distino- 
tion, as we learn from the Gazzetta di Milano, 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1820, which mentions, that on his return to his na- 
tive city, Padua, “ 1 suoi concittadini fanno coniare una 
medaglia in suo onore.’ 

Whatever may be the result of the attempt to bring one of 
the Needles of Cleopatra to England, or what may be the re- 
ward bestowed upon the contriver of the means of its trans- 
port, we cannot conjecture; but we hope that it will at least 
! be confided to the management of the Egyptian traveller. 
a We have not space left to follow Mr. Belzoni into the 
. Oasis, in search of the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was 
his last expedition previous to his return to Europe. 

His book, from the beginning to the end, is one continued 











2 | relation of personal adventure; and the air of candour and 
SS. honesty that pervades the whole narrative, with the unaffected 
et simplicity and liveliness of its style, cannot fail to inspire the 
a reader with the most perfect confidence in its truth, and keep 
- up his attention to the last. 
i: There is a sort of Appendix by Mrs. Belzoni, the title of 
as which, “‘ Her Trifling Account,” made us smile in some 
es parts ; the courage, however, which she shewed in attempt- 
e ing to enter the temple of Jerusalem, and the zeal with which 
ig she distributed many Arabic Bibles during the raging of the 
hy plague at Rosetta, demand our fullest praise and admiration. 
at 

A _— 


Hy Art. Il. Sacred Literature ; comprising a Review of the 
. Principles of Composition laid down by the late Robert 
| Lowth, D.D. Lord Bishop of London, in his Pralections 

F and Isaiah, and an Application of the Principles so reviewed 


4 to the Illustration of the New Testament. By the Rev. 
a John Jebb, A.M. 8vo. 490 pp. Cadell and Davies. 1820. 

at Tue Holy Scriptures may be viewed, as we conceive, by the 
vo Christian, in a twofold light ; as the book which is ‘able to 
My make him wise unto salvation,’ and as the ‘ law of the Lord 
in which is his delight... He will not only approach the sacred 
if volume with a deep feeling of reverence, and with a profoand 
‘a sense of the responsibility under which the possession of the 
revealed will of God places him, but he will also have re- 
ei course to it with a view to recreation and enjoyment. He will 


apply to itnot only as a duty, but asa pleasure. He will take 
| it up not only for doctrine and direction, but also with a mind 
trained to taste its beauties, and to esteem it as an Invaluable 
j repository of subjects for intellectual research. It may be 
\ considered as a mercifal provision of the allwise Author of our 
existence, who while he endowed man with noble faculties, 
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supplied him with an inexhaustible storehouse of materials 
for exercising them in a mamner worthy of the high purpose 
of his being. The Honourable Robert Boyle has expressed 
himself beautifully on this subject, with a rehateibs to his own 
practice, in a passage which Mr. Jebb has placed, with great 
propriety, in the title page of his volume. * I use the 

criptures, writes this eloguent and pious layman, ‘ not as an 
arsenal, to be resorted to only for arms and weapons to defend 
this party, or defeat its enemies; but as a matchless temple, 
where ‘I delight to be, to contemplate the beauty, the sym- 
metry, and the magnificence of the structure, and to increase 
my awe, and excite my devotion to the Deity there preached 
and adored.’ It has been said by some one, that the Bible 
has been written with a very different view from all other 
books. All other books are written only to amuse or to in- 
struct, but the tendency of the Bible is to make us better in 
time and in eternity. Now could any thing be imagined more 
likely to carry this gracious purpose into effect, than that 
which addresses itself simultaneously to the heart and to the 
head,—which commands the affections, while it subdues the 
understanding,—which fascinates while it teaches,—which 
leads captive at once the strongest and the softest feelings of 
our nature. While we obey it as a law in its weightier mat- 
ters, there appears to be no inconsistency in ‘ rejoicing’ in its 
statutes ;—while we devoutly read and exercise ourselves 
therein, it is surely not wrong to make it at the same time 
our ‘ business’ and our ‘ delight.’ We do not envy the feel- 
ings of those who think the Bible a dull book, and we much 
fear that all who have recourse to it for devotional purposes 
alone, lose a great portion of that calm comfort and holy sa- 
tisfaction which are derived from its perusal by individuals of 
a different temperament. He who opens it merely as a duty, 
may be led to follow its precepts by a serious and reverential 
sense of its obligations, but he loses that strong and endear- 
ing tie which gives it a claim on our affections, which binds 
it around our hearts, which bids us have recourse to it, as to 
an unfailing source of refreshment, in all the circumstances 
of life, whether ‘ merry,’ or ‘ afflicted,’ in weal or woe. Look 
at the diction of the Bible—at its style, clear, flowing, and 
pregnant with meaning,—at the riches of its figurative and 
emblematical language,—at the logical precision of its argu- 
ments, especially in the writings of St. Paul,—at the grave 
and measured solemnity of its reasonings, and it will be 
seen to stand unrivalled and unmatched, challenging our ad- 
miration and regard independantly of its higher claims as a 
divine revelation, and as the word of life. Ask the man who 
has made it his daily manual, what he would give in exchange 
for the perpetual train of sacred and cheering thoughts which 
it suggests, setting aside its paramount value on other ac- 
counts. He will tell of the ‘ sweetness’ of the testimonies, 
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and who will debar him from feeding his soul in the green 
pastures which God himself has appointed for him? He will 
tell of the ‘ beauty of holiness,’ and who will restrain him 
from dwelling with an enraptured eye on the gold and pre- 
cious stones which adorn the temple wherein is enshrined the 
a object of his purest and warmest affections, on which he loves 
ia to meditate day and night, But it should be added, by way 
ty of caution, and Mr. Jebb hus anticipated us in making the 
4 remark, that this privilege must not be extended to the un- 
s thinking and ge No man is authorized ar should be 
4 expected to look for recreation in the Scriptures, who has 
es not previously applied, and who does uot habitually apply to 








. them for guidance and instruction. 

il We have said thus much, respecting the propriety of che- 
“a rishing a fondness for the excellencies of the Bible tia matters 
% connected with taste, because there are many pious persons 
* who look upon inquiries into the style of Scripture as a snare 
¥ speciously contrived by the great adversary of mankind for 
3 the furtherance of his own malevolent object. They argue, 
# that as he finds the Bible will be read, he has thrown out this 
bait to the learned, to take them off from the practical sense 
yd designed for their improvement,—that he had much rather 


a men dwelt upon the beauty of its language, than the purity 
| of its precepts ; that they should admire its sublime periods, 

ih than be influenced by the rewards it promises or the woes it 
sy, denounces. Doddridge has a remark to this effect in his 
ve comment on St. Luke xi. 35. Would to God there were not 
att renewed instances of this kind continually occurring amongst 
a us; and that we did not daily meet with persons whose pre- 
v4 tended wisdom teaches them to forget or despise the Gospel, 
at and so serves only to amuse their eyes, while it leads their feet 
hit to the chambers of death *. We do not deny that in discuss- 
ing the manner in which it has seemed good to the Deity to 

, reveal his will, there is danger lest the attention be diverted 
4 from the matter; but this is only a possible evil, and by no 
means a necessary consequence. ‘There is, however, a po- 
af sitive good resulting from such inquiries which far outweighs 
: the harm which in certain cases may be apprehended. Phi- 
: lological researches into the language of the Bible frequently 
4 lead to much future, if not to immediate profit,—they are 


—_) 





* Lest it should be thought that this pious writer discouraged the study of 
verbal! criticism on the Sacred Scriptures, we will place in this note, a passage 
quoted by Mr. Jebb, from the Preface to the Family Expositor. “ The writer is 
speaking of Elsner, Alberti, Bos, Wolf, Raphel, and other philological commen- 
| tators on the New Testament: ‘ books, which I cannot but recommend to my 
young friends, as proper, not only to ascertain the sense of a variety of words and 
4 phrases which oceur in the apostolic writings, but also to form them to the most 
ay uscful method of studying the Greek classics ; those great masters of solid sense, 

i elegant expression, just lively painting, and masculine eloquence, to the neglect of 

which I cannot but attribute that enervate, dissolute, and puerile manner of 
net writing, Which is growing so much on the present age, and will probably consign 

a sv many of its productions to speedy oblivion.’ ? DP. 307. 
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like Lord Bacon's experimenta lucifera, as contradistinguished 
from experimenta fructifera—of the first consequence towards 
the thorough understanding of a subject, though no definite 
advantage may be directly derived from them *. The fact is, 
that variations in the phraseology of Scripture are rarely if 
ever unimportant, and frequently the addition even of a single 
letter may introduce a vast body of conceptions, as Mr. Jebb 
has wisely observed after Chrysostom ; wokAaxis xal tvos oro. 
Xeiov meoaoyxn drAoxArjoov vonuatwy eionyaye Suvauly. Nor would 
we debar a theological student from occasionally illustrating 
Scripture by the classic writers, after the manner of Grotius, 
Blackwall, Leigh, notwithstanding the able arguments of 
Mosheim against the practice. ‘There is no need of rejecting 
the assistance of profane learning, as if it tended to impair 
the character of Evangelical truth +. Our faith is not in- 
jured by the accession of classical taste. In our more mature 
judgment we compare the imaginations of men with divine 
revelation. -We turn our collections to Christian profit, and 
offer the fruits of our studies on the altar of God. We are led 
to infer, on the one hand, the weakness of the religion of 
nature, and on the other, that the heathen nations were not 


altogether destitute of any means of coming to a better 
knowledge. 


** It enables us to see, that, on the greatest moral questions, 
God left not himself without witness, among the sages, and the men 
of letters, of the Gentile world; and to ascertain, how far those 
luminaries are obscured, and how far they reflect any unpolluted 
beams, proceeding originally from the Father and Fountain of all 
spiritual light. It enables us, also, to establish, that, in native 
energy of thought, in lucid clearness of conception, and in the 
sublimities and beauties of language and expression, the writers of 
the New Testament are equal, and frequently superior, to the 
noblest writers of classical antiquity. P. 306. 


We may now perhaps venture to announce, that Mr. Jebb 
describes the volume before us, as ‘ almost exclusively philo- 
logical.’ Its object is not less bold than important. It is an 
endeavour to prove that the structure of clauses, sentences, 
and periods in the New Testament, is frequently regulated 
after the model afforded in the poetical parts of the Old. In 
other words, it is an attempt to shew that the principles of 
Parallelism, which since the time of Bishop Lowth has 
been universally allowed to be the characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry ; are applicable not only to the schools of the prophets, 
and to certain parts of the historical books of the Jewish 
Scriptures, but also to several portions of the Greek hooks of 








* Tum vero de scientiarum ulteriore progressu spes bene fundabitur, quum in 
historiam naturalem recipiantur, et aggregabuntur, complura experimenta, que 
in se nullius sunt usus, sed ad inventionem causarum et axiomatum tantum fa- 
ciunt; qua nos /ucifera experimenta, ad differentiam fructiferorum, appéllare con- 
sucvimus. Nov. Org. i. xcix. as quoted by Jebb. 

+ Ireland’s * Paganism and Christianity compared,’ Pref, 9. 
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the New Testament. It will be impossible to do jastice to 
Mr. Jebb’s argument, without first stating, as briefly as will 
be consistent with clearness, Lowth’s system, as delivered 
in his nineteenth Prelection, and in bis Preliminary Disser- 
tation to Isaiah. 

It will be unnecessary to remark on the various and con- 
flicting opinions respecting the nature of Hebrew poetry 
which existed previous to the publication of Bishop Lowth’s 
opinions. Since that time, hypotheses, once warmly defended, 
have been abandoned ; aud what is not the characteristic of 
the poetical parts of the Old Testament, has been pretty 
clearly defined. It is not the acrostical, or regularly alpha- 
betical commencement of lines or stanzas— it is not the intro- 
duction of foreign words and of the paragogic, or redundant 
particles—it is not the rhyming termination of lines —it is not 
the adoption of metre *—it is not grandeur or sublimity either of 
thought or diction. It consists in what Bishop Lowth has called 
Parallelism ; that is, a certain equality, resemblance, or rela-. 
tionship, between the members of each period, so that things 
shall answer to things, and words to words, as if fitted to each 
other by a kind of rule or measure. In determining the length 
of his lines, he considers only that relation and proportion of 
one verse to another which arises from the correspondence of 
terms, and from the form of construction, from whence results 
arhythmus of propositions, and a harmony of sentences. From 
this correspondence of the verses one with another, arises a 
certain relation also between the composition of the verses, 
and the composition of the sentences, so that generally periods 
coincide with stanzas, members with verses, and pauses of 
the one with pauses of the other. This correspondence is called 
parallelism, the corresponding lines are called parallel lines, 
and the words or phrases answering one to another in the cor- 
responding lines, parallel terms. 

Tie nature of parallelism, thus defined, is sometimes so 
evident as to strike even a careless reader, and sometimes so 
subtle and obscure as to require considerable practice, and 
some familiarity with the system in order to distribute the 
pauses, and develope the different members of the sentences 
in probable order and comection. ‘Thus much doubt has 
arisen, not only as to what books, but as to what parts of 





-_——- 


* Bishop Lowth indeed argues, though with considerable hesitation, that certain 
of the Hebrew writings are’ animated not only with the true poetic spirit, but in 
some degree couched: in poetic numbers, allowing that their quantity, rhythm, 
and modulation are wholly unknown and irrecoverable. Prel.3. But we think 
Mr. Jebb has satisfactorily shewn that the Bishop, in delivering this opinion, was 
biassed by his classical habits and predilections, as well as by the necessity of pro- 
ducing, as professor of poetry, prelections on poetry, properly socalled. The ar- 
guments which he has brought forward against the co-existence of metre with that 
elaborate and sententious construction which indisputably distinguishes the poe- 
tical parts of Scripture, a:e to us convincing; but as it impossible to compress 


them into a small space, we must refer to the volume itself for the manner in 
which they are developed. 
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books are to be accounted poetical. Sometimes, according 
to Mr. Jebb, it is continuous and unmixed, as in the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Canticles ; sometimes it characterizes the main 
body of a work with a prosaic introduction and conclusion, as 
in the book of Job,—sometimes it predominates throughout 
a whole book with an occasional mixture of prose, as in most 
of the prophets ; sometimes the general texture is prose, with 
an occasional mixture of verses, as in the® historical books, 
and the book of Ecclesiastes. 

Lowth has ranged the different kinds of parallelism under 
three classes, synonymous, antithetic, and constructive. Mr. 
Jebb has shewn cause why a change should be made in the 
Bishop’s phraseology. Synonymous parallel lines, according to 
Lowth, are those which correspond one to another by ex- 
pores the same sense in different, but equivalent terms. 

ut Mr. Jebb proves, even by the Bishop's own examples, 
that, except in those rare instances where, for the sake of 
emphasis, not only the same sense is repeated, but the same 
words, in the parallelisms, commonly termed synonymous, the 
second, or responsive clause, invariably diversifies the pre- 
ceding clause; and generally so as to rise above it, forming a 
sort of climax in the sense. This is not unlike the amebaan 
verses of the Latins ; the law of which is that of the alternate 
speakers, the latter is bound to exceed what has been said by 
the former, in exactly the same number of verses, commonly 
following the same turn of thought. ‘The contests between 
Dametas and Menalcas in the third, and between Thyrsis and 
Corydon, im the seventh, Eclogue of Virgil, are carried on on 
these principles, and the dialogue between Horace and Lydia, 
Hor. Carm. Lib. 3. Od. 9. is constructed on the same model. 
In Hebrew poetry, the anticlimax occasionally occurs ; some- 
times there is an ascent from species to genus—sometimes a 
descent from genus to species, and with these and other va- 
rieties in view, Mr. Jebb suggests the name of cognate paral- 
lelism as applicable to this class, ‘ since in all such cases 
there is close relaticnship, though by no means absolate iden- 
tity. We are so convinced of the necessity of altering the 
Bishop’s distinctive character, that it is with great deference 
we hint a doubt with regard to the term which Mr. Jebb has 
substituted in its place. But cognate, we think, does not 
convey to the mind instantaneously the peculiar nature of the 
species of parallelism intended, and thus loses no inconsider- 
able portion of its value as a descriptive epithet. Mr. Jebb 
has rejected the term progressive parallelism, as being inap- 
plicable to those varieties in which the climax does not oc- 
cur; but the same objection does not seem tous to lie against 
the use of the term gradational, which will be as proper in 
descending, as in ascending scales. We are inclined to pre- 
fer homogeneous to cognate, as being more expressive ; but as 
gradational applies with the utmost propriety to all Mr. 
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Jebb’s and Bishop Lowth’s examples, we shall take the liberty 
of adopting it in the remainder of this article. We also think 
it necessary to make a distinct class under the title of intro- 
verted parallelism, a very peculiar, and viewing the subject 
with regard to its interpretative value, the most important of 
all the varieties of parallel lines. 

Having thus far cleared our way, we shall now proceed to 
illustrate the several kinds of parallelism, by examples taken 
principally from Mr. Jebb’s volume, and without scrupling to 
employ his words where his argument can be properly exhi- 
bited in acondensed form. It should be observed, that in the 
instances which follow, where the parallelisms are either 
alternate or introversive, or in any manner separated by the 
intervention of other lines, the stanzas or paragraphs are so 
printed as to make the lines which respectively answer to 
each other, however remote, at once apparent to the eye. 
The equiponderance of the lines is in a great measure pre- 
served by their equality of length, but this is not uniformly. 
the case, owing to the different genius of our language, in 
which many words are required to denote what is expressed 
by asingle one in Hebrew. Bishop Lowth gives an instance 
of a distich which in the Hebrew consists of but seven words, 
which cannot be rendered in English in less than one and 
twenty words ;—an inconvenience which makes all examples 
of this poetical artifice appear to great disadvantage in an Eng- 
lish version. While on this subject, we cannot help express- 
ing our surprise that the Bishop should have chosen to trans- 
late parallel lines, which by their very nature are as nearly 
isochronous as language will permit, into alternate trimeter 
and dimeter Iambics, the unequal length of which destroys a 
characteristic principle of the original. 

Ist. Parallel lines gradational are those in which the 
second or responsive clause diversifies the preceding clause, 
generally so as to rise above it, sometimes by a descending 
scale in the value of the related terms and periods, but in all 
cases with a marked distinction of meaning. 

“ Seek ye Jehovah, while he may be found ; 

Call ye upon him, while he is near: 

Let the wicked forsake his way ; 

And the unrighteous man his thoughts: 

And let him return to Jehovah, and he will compassionate him ; 
And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness.—Isaiah lv. 6, 7. 


In the first line, men are invited to seek Jehovah, not knowing 
where he is, and on the bare intelligence that he may be found ; in 
the second line, having found Jehovah, they are encouraged to call 
upon him, by the assurance that he 1s Near. In the third line, the 
wicked, the positive, and presumptuous sinner, is warned to forsake 
his way, his habitual course of iniquity; in the fourth line, the un- 
righteous, the negatively wicked, is called to renounce the very 
thought of sinning. While, in the last line, the appropriative and 
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encouraging title our Gop, is substituted for the awful name of 
JeHovau; and simple compassion is heightened into overflowing 
mercy aud forgiveness.”? P. 37. 


“© Othe happiness of that man, 
Who hath not walked in the counsel of the godly ; 
And hath not stood in the way of sinners ; 
And hath not sat in the seat of the scornful.—Psalm i. 


«* The exclamation with which the Psalm opens, belongs equall 
to each line of the succeeding triplet. In the triplet itself, eac 
line consists of three members; and the lines gradually rise, one 
above the other, not merely in their general sense, but specially, 
throughout their correspondent members. To wa/k, implies no more 
than casual intercourse; to stand, closer intimacy ; to sit, fixed and 
permanent connection: the counsel, the ordinary place of meeting, 
or public resort ; the way, the select and chosen foot-path ; the seat, 
the habitual and final resting place ; the ungodly, negatively wicked ; 
sinners, positively wicked ; the scornfu/, scoffers at the very name or 
notion of piety and goodness.” P. 41. 


«© Who shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah ? 
And who shall stand within his holy place? 
The clean of hands, and the pure in heart.—Psal. xxiv. 3, 4. 


To ascend marks progress; to stand, stability and confirmation : 
the mountain of Jehovah ; the site of the divine sanctuary ; Ais holy 
place, the sanctuary itself: and in correspondence with the advance 
of the two lines which form the first couplet, there is an advance in 
the members of the third line: the clean of hands; and the pure in 
heart: the clean of hands, shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah: the 
pure in heart, shall stand within his holy place.” P, 40. 


IId. Parallel lines antithetic are when two lines corres- 
pond one with another by an opposition of terms and senti- 
ments ; when the second is contrasted with the first, sometimes 
in expressions, sometimes in sense only. Accordingly, the 
degrees of antithesis are various, from an exact contra-posi- 
tion of word to word, singulars to singulars, plurals to plu- 
rals, &c. down to a general disparity with something of a 
contrariety in the two propositions. 

“ Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; 
But deceitful are the kisses of an enemy.—Prov. xxvii, 6.” 


‘« A wise son rejoiceth a father ; 
But a foolish son is the grief of his mother.—Prov. x. i.” 


‘¢ These in chariots, and those in horses, 
But we in the name of Jehovah our God will be strong: 
They are bowed down and fallen, 
But we are risen, and maintain ourselves firm.— Psalm xx. 7, 8.” 


[1Id. Parallel lines constructive are when the parallelism 
consists only in the similar form of construction; in which 
word does not answer to word, and sentence to sentence, as 
equivalent, or opposite ; but there is correspondence and equa- 
lity between different propositions in respect of the shape and 
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turn of the whole sentence, and of the constituent parts ; such 
as, nuun answering to noun, verb to verb, interrogative to 
interrogative. 
«« The law of Jehovah is perfect, converting the soul ; 
The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the simple ; 
The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart ; 
The commandment of Jehovah is clear, enlightening the eyes ; 
The fear of Jehovah is pure, enduring for ever ; 
The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are altogether righ- 
teous 5 
More desirable than gold, and than much fine gold ; 
And sweeter than honey, and the dropping of honey combs.” 
Psalm xix. 7—10, 


“© These six things Jehovah hateth; 
And seven are the abomination of his soul. 
Lofty eyes, and a lying tongue ; 
And hands shedding innocent blood ; 
A heart fabricating wicked thoughts ; 
Feet hastily running to mischief : 
A false witness breathing out lies; 
And the sower of strife between brethren.—Prov. vi. 16 —19.” 


IVth. Parallel lines introverted are so connected, that 
whatever be the number of lines, the first line shall be pa- 
rallel with the last ; the second with the penultimate; and so 
throughout, in an order that looks inward, or to borrow a mi- 
litary phrase, from flank to centre. 


‘© And I saw as the colour of electrum ; 
As the appearance of fire round about within it : 
From the appearance of the loins even upward; 
And from the appearance of the loins even downward : 
I saw as the appearance of fire ; 
And it had brightness round about.—Ezekiel i. 27.’ 


«* And it shall come to pass in that day ; 
Jehovah shall make a gathering of his fruit : 
From the flood of the river; [sczd, Euphrates. ] 
To the stream of Egypt : 
And ye shall be gleaned up, one by one ; 
O ye sons of Israel. 


« And it shall come to pass in that day ; 
The great trumpet shall be sounded : 
And those shall come, who were perishing in the land of 
Assyria ; 
And who were dispersed in the land of Egypt ; 
And they shall bow themselves down before Jehovah ; 
In the holy mountain, in Jerusalem.—Isaiah, xxvii. 12, 13.” 


«‘ In these two stanzas of Isaiah, figuratively in the first, and lite- 
rally in the second, is predicted the return of the Jews from their 
several dispersions. The first line of each stanza is parallel with 
the sixth ; the second with the fifth ; and the third with the fourth : 
also, on comparing the stanzas one with another, it is manifest, that 
they are constructed with the utmost precision of mutual corres- 
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pondence ; clause harmonizing with clause, and line ctively 
with line: the first line of the first stanza with the first line of the 
second, and so throughout.”” P. 54. 


‘«¢ The idols of the heathen are silver and gold : 
The work of men’s hand ; 
They have mouths but they speak not ; 
They have eyes but they see not ; 
They have ears but they hear not ; 
Neither is there any breath in their mouths; 
They who made them are like unto them ; 
So are all they who put their trustin them, Ps. cxxxv..15—18.” 


In the first line of this passage we have the idolatrous hea- 
then,—in the eighth, those who put their trust in idols; in the 
second, the fabrication,—in the seventh, the fabricators ; in 
the third, mouths without articulation,—in the sixth, mouths 
without breath ; in the fourth, eyes without vision,—and in 
the fifth, ears without the sense of hearing. 

Now the question arises whether parallelism thus explained 
and exemplified, is to be found in the New Testament. The 
reasons, which suggest themselves in the outset against its 
occurrence, must first be stated. 

In the first place, the difference between the conformation 
of the Hebrew and Greek languages, affords a very strong 
ground of objection, Parallelism depends in a very great 


degree on the conciseness of the former. Bishop Lowth 
justly remarks. 


‘¢ Hebrai, si universa spectes, sunt largi, copiosi, uberes ; si sin- 
gula, parci, restricti, pressique ; variando, repetendo, subinde ad- 
dendo, amplificant; tota quidem res fuse interdum tractatur, sed 
iteratis crebrisque, et per omnia brevibus et nervosis sententiis ; ita 
ut nec copia, nec vis desit. Debetur isthec brevitas, cum lingue 
ingenio, tum etiam nature carminis Hebrai.’’—Prael. xxvii. 


Now the genius of the Greek language is such that this 
conciseness is far from being attainable by it, although its in- 
flexions and numerous compound words, certainly render it 
more adapted for the sententious style of poetry than the 
English, in which the equiponderance of the parallel lines is 
frequently destroyed by the necessity of using the auxiliary 
verb, and the frequent recurrence of monosyllables. We do 
not wish however to give this objection more than its real 
weight. Mr. Jebb asserts that the characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry is not peculiar to that tongue. He expressly argues, 
not only that it does not appear to belong exclusively to the 
original language of the Old Testament, as contradistin- 
guished from that of the New, but that it is altogether inde- 
pendent of it, and he conceives that this was designed to pro- 
mote its transfusibility by mere literal translation into all lan- 
guages. Bishop Lowth is rather inconsistent m his opiniens on 
this point, He contrasts very forcibly, in his third prelection, 
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the distinet genins of the Hebrew and Greek languages—the 
multiplicity and variety of diction and metre which characte- 
rize the one, and the primitive simplicity of conformation and 
the uniformity of inflexion which prevails in the other—but 
an inference which the Bishop draws in the very same page, 
seems to be at variance with his own premises, and does not 
much differ from Mr. Jebb’s conclusions. 


“ Poema ex Hebrea in aliam linguam conversum, et oratione 
soluta ad verbum expressum, cum sententiarum forme eadem per- 
maneant, multum adhuc, etiam quod ad numeros attinct, pristine 
dignitatis retinebit, et adumbratam quandam carminis imaginem, 


Hoc itaque in vernacula sacrorum poematum interpretatione cer- 
nitur, ubi plerumque 


Invenias etiam disjecti membra pocte ; 


quod in Gracis aut Latinis eodem modo conversis longe aliter 
eveniret.” 


This is indisputably true so far as it regards Hebrew poetry, 
though some may be disposed to seek for its cause in other 
sources than in those to which the Bishop has attributed it. 
Our ideas of what forms the merit of poetical excellence are so 
much formed by association and early habits, that the peculia- 
rity of arrangement in the diction would be more likely to strike 
the attention than the poetry of the sentence, rich and sublime 
and diversified as every reader of taste will perceive it to be. 
The remark of an authority of great weight, and singularly 
conversant in the original language of the New Testament, 
deserves in our opinion serious attention *. As these wri- 
tings were designed for all mankind, and were to be trans- 
lated into every language, it may justly be doubted whether, 
in such compositions, any great benefit could have been de- 
rived to the world from beauties which depend on a nice ar- 
rangement of words, on the rhythms and cadences of periods, 
and on the just application of the various figures of speech 
frequently introduced. Elegancies of that kind are generally 
lost in translations, being like those subtle essences which fly 
off, when poured out of one vessel into another. The Spirit 
of God, therefore, wisely ordered, that the excellence of the 
Scriptures should consist—principally—in the truth and im- 
portance of the things written, and in a simplicity of style 
suited to the gravity of the subjects ; or in such an energy of 
language as the grandeur of the thoughts naturally suggested. 
Not that we are disposed to concede any thing to the Deists, 
or to any other detractors of Holy Writ, who insinuate that 
the books of inspiration should excel all merely human wri- 
tings in the graces of style and composition ;—but of a trath 
we would say to them in the words of the Apostle, the fool- 
ishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God 
is stronger than men. 1 Cor. i. 25. It is to be remarked, how- 





* Macknight’s Translation of the Epistles. Sd Prelim. Essay. Vol. 1. p. 93. 
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ever, that the objection we have stated will not apply to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, which according to the concurrent 
testimony of the Fathers for the first fourteen hundred years 
alter our Lord’s birth, was originally written in Hebrew. And 
it is but fair to observe, that a large proportion of the sup- 
posed parallelisms of the New Testament, are to be found in 
this very Gospel. The whole three chapters, for instance, 
which contain the Sermon on the Mount, are arranged with 
great ingenuity, so as to form a continuous though diversified 
system of parallel lines. We do not make the same excep- 
tion in favour of the Epistle to the Hebrews, because the best 
authorities, both among the ancients and moderns, consider 
the Greek as the original text *. 

A second important objection which occurs, is the differ- 
ence of occasion which called forth the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures. Parallelism is found principally, if not entirely, 
in the songs or prophetic burthens of the Old Testament, 
which were delivered, not orally, or extemporaneously, but in 
writing and from premeditation. Balaam’s parables must be 
excepted, but it must be remembered that they were prophe- 
tical effusions, delivered at the immediate dictation of God 
himself by an unwilling agent. Have I now any power at all 
io say any thing? the word that God putteth in my mouth, 
that shall I speak. Numb. xxii. 88. What Maimonides has 
said of the parables of the Old Testament, is applicable in this 
instance; ‘‘ non sunt ex operatione ipsius prophete, sed ex 
absoluta prophetia.” The last words of Jacob, the last words 
of Moses, the song of Deborah and Barak, Hannah’s thanks- 
giving, and the last words of David, were unquestionably 
studied compositions, and recited after previous arrangement 
by thgir respective authors. The song of Moses contained in 
the thirty-first chapter of Deuteronomy was written by God’s 
immediate command. Now therefore write ye this song for 
you, and teach it the children of Israel: put it in their mouths, 


that this song may be a witness for me against the children of 


Israel. Accordingly we are told that Moses “ wrote this 
song the same day, and taught it the children of Israel,” xxxi. 
22. The song of the children of Israel on the overthrow of 
Pharaoh, from its very nature as adapted to music, must have 
been previously committed to writing, in order that the men- 
singers and the chorus of females with Mirium at their head, 
might be acquainted with their respective parts. The intro- 
duction to the sublime ode of triumph in the twenty-first cha 

ter of Numbers, clearly intimates a reference to some well- 
known written document; ‘ wherefore they that speak in 
proverbs say”—&c. David’s lamentation on the death of Saul 
and Jonathan, as we are expressly informed, was written, that 
the children of Israel might learn it. ‘‘ Behold it is written 
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* See ‘ Christian Theology,’ 1. 455. Macknight, 5. 22. 
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inthe book of Jasher*.” With regard to the books of the 
prophets, which, except in the historical parts, are probably 
altogether poetical, we have scriptural authority for asserting 
that the burthens of at least the two principal of them were 
written betore they were delivered. Take thee a great roll, 
and write in it with a man’s pen concerning Maher-shalah- 
hash-baz. Isaiah viii. 1. And again, Take thee a roli of a 
book, and write therein all the words that I have spoken unto 
thee ugainst Israel, and against Judah, and against all the 
nations, from the day I spake unto thee, from the days of Jo- 
siah, even unto this day, Jerem. xxxvi. 2. The prophet is 
afterwards directed to go and read in the ears of the people, 
the words of the Lord which he had written in the roll from 
his mouth. We may safely conclude this to have been the 
usual practice, andthe grave and sententious style of parallel- 
ism is highly suitable to the character of such premeditated 
effusions. But is it natural to expect to meet with it in dis- 
courses—such as our Lord’s—delivered as occasion required to 
mixed assemblies of men, and in no instance, as far as appears, 
committed before-hand to writing? If any where, it might 
he looked for with most probability in the parables, which 
by the very laws of their composition partake of the nature of 
poetry, and the nice distinctions which can be made by means 
of parallelism would be very appropriate for describing with 
precision the minuter shades of moral difference, which it was 
frequently our Lord’s purpose to mark out, when he used this 
peculiar mode of instruction. 

A third objection arises from the different manner in which 
the writers of the Old and New Testament were prepared for 
_ their respective tasks. The prophets formed schools, of 
which Samuel, himself the son of a prophetess and poetess was 
the founder, in which they were educated with an express 
view to the office which they were afterwards to bear. ‘‘Erant 
prophete a Deo quidem ipso et electi et ad munus suum 
obeundum abunde instrueti ; ex corum tamen numero plerum- 
que, qui ab ineunte tate in convenientem disciplinam traditi, 
et ad sacra ministeria prius instituti fuissent. Constat ex 
multis sacra historiz locis, inde a priscis reipublice Hebrew 
temporibus fuisse quedam prophetarum collegia, in quibus 
remoti ab hominum frequentia Prophetici muneris candidati 
studiis et exercitationibus sacris vacabant: horum singulis 
preerat vates aliquis summa auctoritate, et Sancti Spiritus 
instinctu eximie preeditus, universi coetus moderator et pre- 
ceptor.” Preel 18. Now no such advantage accrued to the 
writers of the New Testament, and if it be objected that their 
sufliciency was of God, and that the dictation of the Holy 
Spirit supplied the natural wants of the rude and illiterate 
men who were selected by Providence to convey the know- 
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* See Horsley’s Biblical Criticism, Vol. 4. p, 361. 
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ledge of the divine will to men, we answer, that this applies, 
generally speaking, to the matter of the revelation, and not to 
the manner—it must be looked for in the spirit of their wri- 
tings, and not in the very letter. Though the message which 
they delivered was better than fine gold, yet was this trea- 
sure preserved “ in earthen vessels,” that ‘‘ the excellency of 
the power might be of God,” and not of men. St. Paul, him- 
self, educated ‘in all the wisdom of the Greek schools, ex- 

ressly disclaims any use of the ordinary decorations of human 
earning. The false teacher and his faction at Corinth had 
objected to him his want of eloquence, and contrasted the 
plainness of speech, which the apostle used, with the beauty 
and harmony of language, which the Greeks so much valued 
in their teachers. St. Paul allows the charge—* but though 
I be rude in speech*, yet not in knowledge’—and vindicates 
himself by declaring that he acted agreeably to his commission, 
since Christ had expressly sent him to ‘* preach the gospel, 
not with wisdom of words.” It was therefore in conformity 


with the divine commands that he came to the Corinthians _ 


‘* not with excellency of speech,” nor ‘“ with enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, but with great plainness of speech.” He 
farther proceeds to shew, that this sufficiency of the gospel as 
the means of salvation, without the recommendation of  philo- 
sophical arguments, or the charms of human eloquence, was 
the fulfilment of a prophecy of Isaiah. ‘‘ Therefore, behold, I 
will proceed to do a marvellous work among this people, even 
a marvellous work and a wonder ; for the wisdom of their wise 
men shall perish, and the understanding of their prudent men 
shall be hid.” xxix. 14. Now it may be a question how far 
the Apostle would have thought it consistent with his duty to 
employ, at least in any striking degree, any of the artificial 
ornaments of language, after having declared that it was the 
settled purpose of God that ‘‘ the cross of Christ” should not 
be deprived of its own natural and independant efficacy. 
Christ, says he, sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel: not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ 
should be made of none effect. 1 Cor.i. 17. On the contrary, 
it is expressly said by the wise king of Israel, that, in old time, 
the preacher sought to find out acceptable words. Eccles, 
xii, 10. | 

In the fourth place it is by no means foreign to the point 





* The Apostle called himself unlearned in speech, because in preaching he did 
not follow the rules of the Grecian rhetoric. His discourses were not composed 
with that art which the Greeks shewed in the choice and arrangement of their 
words, and in the disposition of their periods.—This sort of taught eloquence the 
Apostle utterly disclaimed.’ Macknight Vol. 2. p. 434. But see Bull, Serm. i. 203, 
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at issue to consider, in what Hebraic poetry had its origin, 
One part of the Jewish worship, as is well known, consisted 
in alternate recitation or chaunting by the opposite divisions 
of the choir. Now in these answering songs of the choruses, 
there was, in a manner, a necessity for | pause to correspond with 
pause—sentence with sentence—and distich with distich. 
‘Quod si is primevus esset Hymnos canendi usus, uti sane 
fuisse credibile est, in eo causam cernimus proximam, cur 
ejusmodi carmina per strophas equales, et quidem plerumque 
disticha versiculis aliquo modo parallelis constarent.” Preel.xix. 
Lowth farther remarks that it may be more truly said of the 
poetry of the Hebrews than of any other; ‘ amant alterna 
camene,”—and that when this characteristic principle had 
once been established, the transition was easy to other species, 
which were not destined for the same purposes of alternate 
chaunting, according to the separate distribution of parts. In 
the Christian church, the method of responsive singing seems 
to have been first practised in the East, whence it was intro- . 
duced by Ambrose into Milan, in the fourth century, and 
afterwards propagated into all the churches of the West *. 
Augustine, who heard this mode of antiphonal chaunting for 
the first time at Milan, mentions in the lively terms which 
characterize that writer, the effect it produced upon his feel- 
ings‘. But there is no reason to think that this part of the 
worship consisted of any thing but psalms and hymns, which 
are expressly mentioned by Augustine, in a sentence which 
almost immediately follows the passage we have quoted in the 
note. In fact, the Fathers appear to have been utterly igno- 
rant of the system of Hebrew parallelism; at least Mr. Jebb 
finds no instance of it in their writings, and none in the 
spurious and -apocryphal gospels and epistles. This is a 
remarkable circumstance, and the fact at first sight seems to 
operate against Mr. Jebb’s doctrine. On the supposition 
that parallelism does actually occur in the New Testament, it 
is extraordinary that no traces of it should be perceived in the 
works of any of the contemporaries of the writers. How is it 
that an artificial arrangement of words, of extreme elegance, 
and possessing great attractions, if once admitted into the 
language, should have suddenly vanished from it again, so that 
not a single example of it can be brought forward, except 
supposed instances from the sacred canon? Where could we 
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° “Milner’s Church History, Vol. 3S. 197. 

+ Quantum flevi in hymnis et canticis tuis suave sonantibus ecclesia tue! 
Vocibus comimotis acriter voces ille influebant auribus meis, et eliquebatur 
veritas tua in cor meum, et ex eo xstuabat inde affectibus pictatis, et currebant 
lachryma, et bene erat mihi cumiis. Non longe ceperat Mediolanensis ecclesia 
hoc genus consolationis et exhortationis celebrare, magno studio fratrum acci- 
nentium yocibus et cordibus. Confess, L. 9. 
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have looked for it with more probability than in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, or in those of Clemens, or in Hermas Pastor ? 
Yet there is not only no appearance of it in these writers, or 
in the other Paires onshore but we search for it in vain in 
the whole body of the Greek Fathers, voluminous and various 
in style and language as their productions are. It is to be 
observed, however, with reference to the absence of parallelism 
from the pseudo-gospels and epistles, that should it be 
hereafter proved to exist, more or less, in all the received 
books of the New Testament, a strong and hitherto unnoticed 
argument may be hence derived, in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Sacred Canon as it stands at present. 

It may be objected in the last place against the occurrence 
of parallelism in the Greek Scriptures, that it is extremely 
improbable that in continuous passages, part should be poeti- 
cal, and part otherwise. What reason can be assigned for 
instance, that the principle of Hebrew versification should 
have been admitted into the thirty-ninth verse of the fourth 
chapter of St. Mark, a passage merely historical, while most 
of the other verses, which relate the miracle of our Lord’s 
stilling the tempest, are plain prose. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the verse, to which we have alluded, may be reduced with 
great plausibility to the form of an alternate quatrain. 

Kai disyegeis txiriance ra avew’ 

Kai ize ry Oaracon, ciwma, mePipzwao* 
Kai éxomacev & aveos, 

Kai éyévero yaAnvn usyadn. 


And having arisen, he rebuked the wind ; 
And said unto the sea, peace, be still ! 
And the wind ceased; 


And there was a great calin. 


But the question is, not whether a skilful parallelist can 
exhibit the passage in the form of a poetical stanza, but whe- 
ther any sufficient argument can be brought forward to 
account for its having been intentionally thus arranged. But 
we are unwilling to press this abjection too far, for whatever 
force it has, it is nearly as applicable to the Hebrew as to the 
Greek Scriptures; and yet no one, who has considered the 
subject, can doubt that parallelism is the true principle of the 
poetry of the Jews, or that it does really occur in many of the 
books of the New Testament. We have already hinted, that 
great differences of opinion have existed as to which parts of 
particular books are to be accounted poetical, and which 
otherwise, but this difficulty has never caused the rejection of 
the system. For instance, Bishop Lowth thinks the prophet 
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Haggai wholly prosaic,—while Archbishop Newcome arranges 
a great part of the same book, but still not the whole of it, in 
a poetical form. Dr. Blayney distributes the first, fifth, and 
seventh chapters of Zechariah as unmingled prose ; Arch- 
bishop Newcome has exhibited the same chapters with a 
considerable mixture of verses. The same authority divides 
the book of Hosea into parallelisms, but not without the 
exception of one or two short paragraphs, which are con- 
sidered as prose. The substratum of the book of Ecclesiastes 
is unquestionably prose,—but there can be no doubt, that it 
also contains many examples of very perfect verses, as Bishop 
Lowth admitted, after seeing Mr. Desvoeux’s philological 
observations on this book. So that it must be allowed, that 
the occurrence of verse and prose in the same book, and even 
in the same chapter, though at first sight improbable, will 
afford no conclusive argument against the propriety of that 
goo which exhibits them in this mixed arrangement. At 

e same time it is more easy to assign a reason why this — 
absence of uniform texture takes place in the Hebrew, than 
in the Greek Scriptures. In the former, the prosaic part of 
the work is usually the introduction or conclusion, or a nar- 
rative inserted in the midst of a series of poetical prophecies; 
or on the other hand, a song of triumph is found in the midst 
of the historical books, of which the greatest part is unques- 
tionably prosaic. But admitting that a portion of the New 
Testament is to be considered as poetry, constructed on the 
Hebraic model, it is scarcely possible to account for the inter- 
mixture of verse and prose, on any probable and general 
principles. 

Such is the prima facie case against Mr. Jebb’s argument ; 
and the stronger it is conceived to be, the more firmly will 
that system be established which is able to triumph over it. 
In the continuation of our remarks upon this important sub- 
ject, (which we are forced to reserve for our next number) it 
will become our duty to direct the attention of the theolo- 
gical student to the other side of the question. 

( To be continued. ) 
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Art. III. De 0 Administration de la Justice Criminelle 
en Angleterre, et de Vesprit du Gouvernement Anglais. 
Par M. Cottu, Conseiller, &c. &c. Paris. 1820. 

WE are sorry that we have not found room before this, to 

notice the interesting work, which is now lying on our table ; 
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for not only is it very creditable to its author in more ways 
than one, but the transaction, to which it owes its being, 
would redound to the honour of any government at any time, 
and under any circumstances ; and is more especially honour- 
able to the French administration at this time, as a tribute 
of unprejudiced respect from a rival country to the institu- 
tions of England. The feelings:of Frenchmen were perhaps 
never more feverishly alive to the disgrace of admiring any 
thing English than at the present moment; and we have too 
many among our own countrymen, who take a perverse and 
unnatural pleasure in decrying English institutions ; under 
these circumstances it seems to indicate both firmness and 
clear sightedness in the French government, to have sent 
amongst us a lawyer of rank and character, expressly to 
study the administration of criminal justice in our courts, 
with a view to such improvement of the French system, as 
after due consideration, might upon the whole seem desirable 
and practicable. M, Cottu seems with some allowances to 
have been well qualified for his most difficult undertaking ; 
we suspect that he was hardly enough familiar with our lan- 
guage, and we have not been favourably impressed with his 
depth or soundness in the general knowledge of law ; but 
he certainly brought with him great industry and activity of 
mind, an anxiety to learn, and what is of the last importance 
in such a case, a freedom from all prejudice. Accordingly, 
he has produced an account of our administration of crimi- 
nal justice (and of ourselves so far as his subject led him to 
general remarks) more free from censure, and more full of 
rational, and discriminative praise, than any which we re- 
member to have seen before from a foreigner’s pen. Sitting 
as we are bound to do in severe judgment on ourselves, we 
should say perhaps, that he has seen some things too favour- 
ably, and been too ready to find excuses for others; but 
there is nothing of flattery or servility in his praise ; he evi- 
dently came to this country much impressed with the evils 
resulting from the system pursued in his own; and the con- 
trast might well strike him very forcibly ; the absence of the 
inconveniences to which he was familiar, may pardonably 
have blinded him to other evils which we feel, and which a 
longer observation of our system would perhaps have made 
him acquainted with. eis 
When a foreigner upon the experience of one circuit, 
under all the disadvantages of an imperfect acquaintance 
with our language, professes to give a sketch of our compli- 
cated system of criminal procedure; any one, who is but very 
slightly familiar with that system, must be oe to find 
him falling into a great many errors. And M, Cotta, in 
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spite of the advantages, which he states himself to have 
had, in the revision of Sir Charles Grey and Mr. Scarlett, 
undoubtedly has done so: but it would be a peculiarly ill 
return for his good nature and liberality, and an idle thing 
under any circumstances, to remark upon them with severity. 
Indeed, except in one or two instances, they do not detract 
from the value of the account, with reference to its peculiar 
object, the drawing the attention of the French to our system. 
M. Cottu is, generally speaking, accurate enough for his 
purpose, and we shall therefore content ourselves with point- 
ing out and correcting, some few of the more important mis- 
takes, which might leave an unfair impression of our system, 
on the minds of thinking foreigners. 

M. Cottu informs us in his preface, that he had the good 
fortune on his arrival in England, to be furnished with letters 
of recommendation to the Marquess of Lansdown; and that 
he was introduced, by that distinguished and accomplished 
nobleman, to Mr. Scarlett. As soon as Mr. Scarlett under- 
stood the object of bis mission, he invited him to accompany 
him on the northern circuit; no advice could be more sen- 
sible, and the manner in which full effect was given to the 
plan, when M. Cottu expressed his willingness to follow it, 
was most honourable to every one who had any share in it. 
The English government supplied him with special recom- 
mendations, to Mr. Justice Bailey and Mr. Baron Wood, the 
Judges of Assize for the circuit; all the offices and prisons 
were thrown open to his inspection; Mr. Robert Scarlett, 
himself a barrister, attended him as a friendly interpreter ; 
he was admitted by the gentlemen of the circuit, to their 
society and dinner table, and every one of them vied with 
the other, in rendering him services, and explaining the diffi- 
culties which he felt, in understanding the scenes before him. 
The present work therefore, which is the result of M. Cottu’s 
observations on the circuit, comes before the French public 
with peculiar advantages ; but these are not all, for we are 
informed, that when written, it was submitted to the inspec- 
tion of Mr. now Sir Charles Grey, a man of whom oar 
author truly says that the highest hopes are justly conceived; 
and subsequently, Mr. Scarlett himself, was kind enough to 
snatch some moments, from his overwhelming occupations, 
for the revision of it, and even furnished him with some notes, 
upon the spirit of the English Constitution. We cannot 
help mentioning these circumstances, with somewhat of honest 
pride; there is a liberality in the whole procedure on our 
part, which is honourable, and which cannot fail to produce 
a useful impression, on the Continent. M. Cotta himself, 
appears to have been very much strack, with his reception 
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and treatment; he writes with a sort of grateful surprize and 
admiration, when he speaks of the gentlemen of the northern 
circuit, and dwells with delight, on “1 affabilité de leur 
maniére, la profondeur de leur instruction, ’aménité de leur 
commerce, et leur infatigable obligeance.” Indeed it is 
quite clear, that M. Cottu had no idea of the high character 
and composition of the English bar ; he mentions, as remark- 
able, circumstances which are too familiar with us, to attract 
any attention ; and which indeed are too much disregarded ; 
but to which we have always thought, that much, of the wis- 
dom and integrity of our courts, was to be attributed, and 
consequently, much of the security of our lives and properties. 

We have mentioned above, that in spite of all the adyan- 
tages, under which the work appears before the public, it is 
not free from some errors of importance; we trust we need 
not guard ourselves by any professions of respect, from the 
supposition, of intending to reflect on the very learned gen- 
tlemen, who revised the work ; the circumstance is only one 
of a thousand proofs, how, in things the most familiar to us, 
even the most quicksighted may, by inadvertence, overlook 
obvious inaccuracies. ‘Two or three of these oversights are 
too important, to be passed over in silence ; the first occurs 
at pp. 26 and 27, in the chapter upon the functions of the 
Justices of Peace: speaking of the Quarter Sessions, M. 
Cottu gives them jurisdiction over all criminal matters, qui 
n’ offrent pas un certain degré de gravité. 'This is not quite 
correct ; but it would be very unimportant, m it were not for 
the mistatement which it leads to—in fact, by law, the Quarter 
Sessions have jurisdiction, of every thing which is a felouy at 
common law, excepting treason, though the practice, arising 
from discreticn, and the monitory clause in the commission of 
the peace, confines them, very properly, to comparatively small 
offences only. But our author, having made this inaccurate 
or incomplete statement in the beginning, proceeds thus ; 


‘¢ Mais, comme presque tous les vols entrainent en Angleterre 
la peine capitale, et qu’ainsi la plupart des affaires criminelles 
devraient ¢tre renvoyées aux cours d’assizes, les juges de paix, 
afin de décharger ces cours d’un fardeau, qui excéderait leurs forces, 
ont soin par une fiction @ laquelle ils se prétent a Vepoque de l'in- 
struction, de rendre les Quarter Sessions compétentes pour une 
multitude de cas, qui, dans la rigueur de la loi, devraient étre portes 
aux cours d'assizes; et de cette maniére il ne reste plus a juger a 
ces dernieres cours, que les crimes les plus graves, tels que les 
viols, les feux, les assassinats, ou les vols commis aux approches de 
leurs sessions. Cette fiction consiste en certains cas a diminuer de 
concert avec le prosécuteur la valeur de Voljet volé, ou dans d'autres 
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a omettre quelques circonstances aggravantes, comme la nuit ét l'effrac- 
tion, et de cette maniére le vol rentre dans la classe generale des fe- 


lonies aux quelles peut s’appliquer le bénéfice du clergé, &c.” P. 
26, 27. 


We regret extremely that the mistake contained in this 
passage should not have been corrected before it went to the 
press, for it furnishes, as it stands, a most weighty argument 
in the very outset, to the French objector against the adop- 
tion of the English system. According to this, and taking 
one of the very instances proposed by M. Cottu, not only 
the tribunal before which a culprit shall be tried, (in itself no 
trifling circumstance,) but the very nature of the crime, and 
even the life and death of the prisoner, are left in the discre- 
tion of a single magistrate, who hears the case, without prepa- 
ration, without counsel, and without audience, in his own 
study. For example, burglary is a capital offence, and is 
complete, whatever be the value of the goods stolen, or 
whether any thing at all, be actually stolen; while larceny ~ 
may or may not be capital, according to circumstances, but 
in nine cases out of ten is either not capital, or within the 
benefit of clergy ; yet according to M. Cottu, the Justice of 
Peace is to determine, whether, by a full statement of the 
facts, he will submit the party to the chance of a capital sen- 
tence; (a sentence by the way, in the case of burglary not un- 
commonly put in force,) or by a suppression of facts sworn 
to, (la nuit et l’effraction) bring him only within the reach of 
imprisonment or transportation. Nothing could be more 
monstrous than this, if it were true, and nothing can be more 
erroneous in fact; M. Cottu may be assured, that such a dis- 
cretion does not lie in the breast of any man in England; 
the magistrate, assembled at Sessions, have in theory a dis- 
cretion to try any felony, but they have no discretion in prac- 
tice, that being so settled, that they would be stopped, if 
they attempted to proceed with any of the graver offences ; 
and again, the single, or committing magistrate, has no discre- 
tion as to the class of offence, the circumstances alone deter- 
mine that, but as to the court in which the prisoner is to be 
tried, his discretion must of course be limited on the one 
hand, by that of his brethren at Sessions, he cannot send 
them a culprit whom they cannot try; on the other hand he 
undoubtedly may commit a party to the Assizes who might 
have been tried in the inferior court ; a discretion sometimes 
perhaps unwisely exercised, but this draws down no heavier 
punishment on the prisoner, and is attended with none of 
that suppression of the truth, which M. Cottu supposes. 
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In the passage which we have just cited, the expression of 
* benefit of clergy” occurs, and M. Cottu explains the term 
in a note ; this is so much a matter of general history, that 
we are surprized at the mistake into which he has fallen, and 
still more so, at its being suffered to remain uncorrected. 


“« Le bénéfice du clergé’’ says he, “ est une exemption absolue 
de la peine de mort, que le clergé s’ctoit attribuée dans le temps 
de sa puissance, et de la profonde ignorance des peuples. Comme 
cependant il n’ avait point osé s’arroger un semblable privilége en 
sa seule qualité de corps ecclésiastique, il eut soin de ]’établir sur 
la nécessité d’environner les sciences d’une protection toute particu- 
ligre ; et comme il n’y avait guére alors que les prétres qui fussent 
quelque peu versés dans la connoissance des belles lettres, il n’ 
avoit 4 peu prés qu’ eux aussi qui pussent profiter de ce privilége. 
On n’exigeait cependant pas de grandes connoisances pour étre 
admis 4 en jouir, car il suffisait de savoir lire; mais les ténébres 
étaient alors si epaisses, qu’il n’y avait que trés peu de lais, qui 
eussent pu atteindre & ce premier degré dela civilisation; aussi ce 
bénéfice parut-il 4 cette premiere ¢poque tellement particulier 
au clergé, quil en prit son nom, qu'il a conservé jusqu’a nos 
jours.” P. 27. 


This seems to us a remarkable instance of absurd inge- 
nuity in ignorance or defiance of history ; to suppose that in 
an age of profound darkness the legislature should have been 
induced to environ the sciences with impunity from capital 
punishment, is really almost amusing ; and one cannot hel 
smiling to imagine the complacency, with which such a proposi- 
tion, would have been received by the unlettered Barons of old. 
But the commouest books might have taught M. Cottu, that 
the benefit of clergy was not professedly an exemption from 
punishment, but a plea, if we may so say, to all civil juris- 
diction; that learning was not the ground on which it was 
claimed, but the sanctity of holy orders; that learning was 
only the evidence of the party being a clergyman, and there- 
fore brought him within the exemption; and that in the be- 
ginning and infancy of the claim (a cette premiere epoque) 
reading was so far from being the sole, that it was not suffi- 
cient evidence, but the ‘‘ habitus et tonsura clericalis” were 
also required. 

We pass over some mistakes which occur at pages 28— 
32, and 33, respecting the Quarter Sessions and the func- 
tions of the Justices who hold them; this was a part of his 
subject, in which M. Cottu was less likely to be correct, than 
when he speaks of the courts of Assize, as he was to take it 
all from narration, and was not an eye witness of their pro- 
ceedings. Indeed he need take no shame to himself for the 
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imperfect knowledge he acquired of them, when so many of 
our own countrymen are content to live and die, in total igno- 
tance of their important duties and powers. 

M. Cottu proceeds to explain to his countrymen, the pro- 
cedure by which a supposed criminal is first brought to ex- 
amination and committed for trial ; this is what in France is 
called ‘“* le procés de V’instruction,” and is there pursued with 
such a zeal on the part of the magistrate and officers, such 
an anxiety to extract some confession from the prisoner, to 
entrap him into some contradiction, or to get a clue to evi- 
dence against him, that he is in perfect surprize, at the calm- 


ness, and merciful coldness even, with which we ‘‘ manage 
such matters” here. 


** Aucun proces verbal,” says he, “de l’etat des lieux, des 
blessures de la victime, des effraetions commises, n’est dressé par 
un officier public ; les circonstances, lorsq&’ elles sont necessaires 
a la manifestation de la verité, s‘etablissent aux debdts ainsi que 
toutes les autres, par la simple deposition des temoins. Presque. 
aucune question n’est adressée a l’accusé; il rend, comme il le 
juge a propos, le compte qui lui est demandé de sa conduite, et le 
juge ne se croit pas oblige de lui faire senter ses contradictions, 
soit avec lui méme, soit avec Jes temoins. On ne lui demande 
non plus aucune explication sur les charges qui resultent contre 
lui des depositions; _ il les eclaircit, s’il croit pouvoir y réussir, ou 
bien il garde le silence. Tous ces soins pris en France avec tant 
de patience de sagacité, et presque toujours avec tant de succés 


sont tout-d-fait négligés en Angleterre, et regardés méme comme 
inguisitoires.” P, 37. 


That there is much of this owing to the general spirit of 
humanity and indulgence which pervades our criminal proce- 
dure, (though it has not entered much into our criminal law ) 
a spirit perhaps pushed in some instances to a culpable ex- 
cess, yet more of it is owing to other causes, which we do 
not wonder that a stranger failed to see. In the first place, 
the object of the examination before the magistrate is not 
for the purpose of convicting the prisoner, or substantiating 
his guilt; it is simply to ascertain, whether matter enough 
appears against him, to warrant his commitment or bailment, 
or whether he appears to have been accused so entirely with- 
out ground, as to make it proper at once to discharge him 
from custody. Accordingly the examination very generally 
takes place, before all that enquiry into circumstances can be 
made, which M. Cottu mentions as being made in France ; 
and if on the simple facts before him, the magistrate sees 
enough to put the prisoner on his trial, he is bailed or com- 
mitted most properly, without awaiting the issue of any fur- 
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ther investigation. In the second place, much is owing to 
the rales of the law of evidence, a branch of law carried in 
England te the most beautiful state of refinement, but of 
which our neighbours seem to have the most imperfect and 
confused notions possible. As the law requires, that every 
thing shall be proved at the trial, by the best evidence that 
can be given, it would answer no purpose, to institute this 
minute examination, and go through the complete body of 
proof, before the magistrate. Every part of it must again be 
produced at the trial, except indeed such witnesses as may 
have died in the interval, whose previous depositions may 
under certain circumstances be read. ‘This being the case, it 
is lastly, far from desirable for the ends of justice, that the 
whole proof against him should be disclosed to the prisoner, 
so long before the trial, as it puts it so much in his power, to 
prepare a fictitious defence, adapted to meet the prosecutor’s 
case. Upon the whole, we do not believe the English mode, 
less efficacious than the French; whoever has witnessed 
trials for murder, upon a body of circumstantial evidence, 
must often have been astonished, at the skill and care, with 
which a mass of little facts have been collected and brought 
to bear on one point; and even if a criminal should now and 
then escape, for want of a little of the French activity, we 
are sure, that the superior impartiality, coolness, gravity, 
and humanity of our procedure, are richly worth the sacrifice. 

The trial itself of the prisoner, seems to have struck M. 
Cottu, with equal wonder and delight; and there is one cir- 
cumstance in it, which he seems to us to have taken a most 
sensible view of, we mean the prohibition to the prisoner's 
counsel, of an address to the jury. We have heard a great 
deal of benevolent, but very groundless ceclamation on this 
point; there can be little doubt, but that it is most conducive 
to the ends of justice to present the evidence to the jury, 
without any of the perversion, which an ingenious advocate 
might make of it; but in our opinion, the rule is also most 
favourable to the prisoner. At present the counsel for the 
crown contents himself with a short and simple statement of 
facts, perhaps he expounds the law, if there is any novelty 
or difficalty in it, bat he scrupulously abstains from any 
warmth of language or manner, he introduces nothing extra- 
neous, he makes no comment, he uses no exaggeration. If 
however, the counsel for the prisoner were permitted to ad- 
dress the jury, such a line could hardly be prescribed to him, 
and as this duty in general devolves on juniors in the profes- 
sion, it is not unfair to suppose that their zeal would fre- 
quently lead them to mach apne misrepresentation, and 
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not a little intentional sophistry—at all events powerful and 
earnest appeals would be made to the feelings of the jury. 
‘The necessary consequence of this may be seen at this 
moment, in the French courts; instead of a calm scene of 
judicial investigation, the court presents an arena of vehement 
contention ; the counsel for the prosecution, not content with 
a statement which with us might seem almost to flow from 
an indifferent person, so fairly are the favourable as well as 
unfavourable circumstances disclosed, is obliged to exert 
himself, in anticipation of the harangue that is to follow on 
the other side; and worse still, the Judge himself, his mind 
warmed by the contention that has passed before him, and 
feeling himself called on to expose the misrepresentations 
and sophistries of the prisoner’s counsel, often unconsciously 
takes a part; at all events he can seldom pronounce that 
mild, and dignified, and patient charge to the jury, that 
simple and equal résumé of facts, which it is so delightful and 
satifactory to listen to, in our courts of justice. 

Upon avother striking circumstance in our trials, M. Cottu 
seems to reason not so well, the orderly tranquillity of the 
judge, jury, counsel, and audience. He is astonished and 
well he may be, to see a jury of common farmers, preserving 
their composure, during the most frightful details of evidence, 
weighing scrupulously the testimony, where their indignation 
might be supposed likely to carry them away, and where their 
moral conviction of guilt must be very strong ; contriving to 
put out of the case, all facts which by the technical rules of 
the law of evidence, the judge declares should be rejected, 
nay, contriving to forget even the prisoner's plea of guilty, 
where after pleading, he has been induced to withdraw it. 
He is astonished also, and this in a French lawyer is not 
remarkable, that there is no interrogation of the prisoner 
himself, and that the counsel against him, even the judge 
himself interposes to stop him, when about to make indis- 
creet disclosures. But seeing these things and comparing 
them with the practice of the French courts, which is directly 
the converse, and part of which he himself calls “ une éspéce 
de piége,” and designates as ‘‘ odieux, cruel ;” he attributes 
the one to an indifference to crime, a want of hatred of it, 
and the other to an ardent passion for truth. We camhardly 
believe so sensible a man to be sincere in this reasoning, it 
seems to us not unlikely that M. Cottu, having indicated a 
difference not very flattering to his countrymen, was afraid 
he might trespass a little too much on their patience, if he 
did not find some cause for it more agreeable than the thing 
itself. For ourselves, we are not disposed to think, that it is 
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at all a question of humanity or inhumanity, we believe 
jurymen in general go into the box strongly impressed with 
the oath which they have taken, most anxious to satisfy their 
consciences, and entertaming also a great respect for the 
authority of the judge. ‘The judge knows, and the bar 
know too, that the legal rules of evidence are most admira- 
bly contrived, if not for the discovery of truth, at least for, 
what the law is much more solicitous to ensure, security from 
error; that therefore it is wiser in all cases, to adhere to them, 
than to sacrifice that general great advantage, for the appa- 
rent benefit of convicting in a single instance, The rule 
that he lays down, the jury find no difficulty in adopting; as 
he details the evidence to them, he fixes their attention on 
those parts which tell the story /egally, and as they are upon 
oath to try according to the evidence, they think of nothing 
else, and are perfectly easy in conscience, (as they ought to 
be, however they may regret it) when for want of clear 
legal proof, they turn loose upon the world, a man of whose 
guilt they have perhaps a full moral conviction, 

The mildness and impartiality of our trials, however, de- 
lighted M. Cottu much, and he comments upon the appear- 
ance of a court of Assize in a manner so truly national, as 
may excuse a smile. 


‘¢ Tout, en Angleterre, respire l’indulgence et la bonté; le 
juge parait un pere au milieu de sa famille, occupé a juger un de 
ses enfans. Son aspect n’a rien d’effrayant. D’apres un ancien 
usage, son bureau est couvert de fleurs ainsi que celui du _greffier, 
Le sherif, et les autres officiers de la cour portent aussi chacun un 
bouquet. Le juge méme par une condescendance assez extraor- 
dinaire, laisse envahir son tribunal par la foule des spectateurs, 
et se trouva ainsi entouré des plus jolies femmes de la province, 
sceurs, femmes, ou filles des grands jurés, qui venues aux fétes, 
dont les assises sont I’ occasion, se font un devoir ou un plaisir d’ 
assister aux audiences. Elles y paraissent dans le negligé le plus 
elegant, et ce n’est pas un spectacle peu curieux que celui de 
voir cette téte vénérable de juge, chargée d’une grande perruque, 
s'elevant au milieu de ces jeunes tétes de femmes parées de toutes 
les graces de la nature, et de ce que |’ art peut y ajouter de plus 
seduisant.’’ P. 109. 


We quite agree with M. Cottu, in the remarks which he 
makes on the passing sentence in our courts, on those crimes 
which are capital by the law, but for which the sentence is 
rarely put in execution. 


‘ Presque tous les condamnés savent d’ avance, d’une maniére 
4 peu prés certaine, d’apres les circonstances de leur proces l’in- 
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dulgence dont ils seront objet: cependant le juge, qui dans 
tous les cas est obligé de prononcer sur eux la sentence de la loi, 
se couvre la téte d’une espece de voile noir, donne a son visage 
une expression de tristesse auguste et solennelle, et addresse aux 
coupables, un discours s¢vére dans lequel il leur retrace l’enormité 
de leurs crimes, et la nécessité ou il se trouve de mettre par leur 
mort la société I’ abri de leur perversité. I] prononce enfin sur 
eux l’arrét fatal, mais loin que ce lugubre appareil, ce discours, 
cet arrét enfin produissent sur les prisonniers |’effet terrrible, qu’ 
on en devrait attendre, ils restent impassibles 4 ces vaines menaces 
et leur audacieuse assurance semble presque défier le juge d’en 
venir a l’execution.” P, 112. 


This picture is a little highly coloured certainly, but still 
we have always lamented, the ceremony of pronouncing the 
awful sentence of death so often, without the intention of its 
being put in execution. Whatever is done by a judge on 
the bench, should be done with solemnity and dignity, it 
derives double weight, and is doubly salutary for being so 
done ; but then solemnity becomes a mockery, when it is well 
known, at the very time, that the sentence so awful in itself, 
and so seriously pronounced, is not to be performed ; and that 
the judge is only performing a part. On the other hand, we 
have seen judges, from this feeling, run, if we may venture so 
to say, into another extreme, hardly less painfol and more 
indecorous. After a very proper address to the prisoner, 
and assurances somewhat too often and earnestly repeated, 
that he does not mean to have the sentence executed which 
he is about to pronounce, we have heard the judge hurry 
over the fatal words in a tone, and witha rapidity, that bore 
the air of absolute levity. In either case, the great effects of 
which the scene is capable, and which in marder or other 
crimes where it is certain to be executed, it rarely fails to 
produce, are entirely lost both on the audience and the pri- 
soner; and the uncertainty after all, what will be the pri- 
soner’s fate, diminishes very much of the force of example, 
and breaks the connection so desirable to sustain between 
crime and its punishment. 

Yet reasoning as M. Cottu does, on this part of our proce- 
dure, he is still inclined to admire that circumstance in our 
law, of which it is almost a necessary consequence, we mean 
the nominal rigour, and the practical lenity. This seems a 
little inconsistent ; and yet we are not sure, that we do not 
go along with him in both his reasonings; at least we are 
certain that the question is not so clear a one as Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Mr. Bentham, and M. Dumont would have had us 
believe. The last of these gentlemen has, perhaps, by this 
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time, a little modified his opinions ; for we are informed, that 
having been appointed to remodel the criminal code of Ge- 
neva, in concert with other able members of the Conseil 
Legislatif, he has found the scheme of certain and propor- 
tionate punishments, difficult almost to impracticability. It 
speaks something for the present system, that a work coming 
into the world, under the sanction of a man of such peculiar 
experience and fitness to judge of it, as Mr. Scarlett, should 
find merits in it, on the very ground on which it was so ably 
attacked, by a man of such vast powers, but of such slight 
practical experience, as Sir Samuel Romilly. this book 
an advantage is pointed out, which we do not remember to 
have seen noticed elsewhere, the freedom which it leaves to 
the jury, who not having the certain terrible consequence 
before their eyes, and scarcely feeling that they bear any part 
in the infliction of the punishment, come to their conclusion 
of guilty or not guilty, unembarrassed by the consequences. 
In describing the difficulties, which juries labour under in 
France, on the system now in being, he enumerates the cer- 
tainty of the degree of punishment as the most essential ; 
he describes them as turning to the penal code, and examin- 
_ ing with painful anxiousness, what will be the consequence of 
their verdict, and says that it is impossible to expect, that 
they can give an unembarrassed decision, while that conse- 
quence remains so clear and invariable. 


‘¢ Quant 4 ce qui concerne les jurés, qui ne sent l’impossibilite 
ofi ils seront toujours d’enoncer librement leur seret tant que 
la peine restera la conséquence nécessaire de leur déclaration? Quel 
inconvenient le législateur peut il donc trouver 4 donner aux juges 
le droit de la modérer suivant les circonstances du procés? N’y a-t-il 
pas quelque inconséquence aprés s'étre défié de leur rigueur au 
point de leur enlever le droit de constater 1’existence du fait, de 
se défier encore de leur indulgence, en leur refusant le pouvoir de 
diminuer la peine? L’intérét de la vérité ne triomphera-t-il pas 
enfin des injustes préventions que |’on a conservées encore contre 
la magistrature. aa i 

‘«¢ Plus méme on désirera que la declaration des jurés soit, sin- 
cére plus il faudra laisser de latitude au juge dans |’ attenuation de 
la peine, afin que le juré n’ait point a s’effrayer d'un minimum qui 
lui paraitrait encore trop sévére. Ll me semble donc necessaire 
que le juge ait la faculté de diminuer la peine de deux degrés au 
moins, ce qui serait d’ailleurs d’un si grand avantage, et obvierait 
a tant d’inconveniens, que cette faculté seule pourrait permettre 
d’ajourner indéfiniment la révision du code penal.” P. 285, 


We do not cite this passage as agreeing to the whole rea- 
soning of it, but it is important for the fact which it contains, 
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a fact undoubtedly within the author’s knowledge, that the 
very system operates so prejudicially on juries, which it is 
sought to introduce into this country as an improvemert. 
We are not now expressing any decided opinion of our own 
on the question, neither is it necessary at this moment; when- 
ever it shall be, we feel that there is mnch to be said on both 
sides, and that he who thinks the most deeply will perhaps 
be the slowest to come to a conclusion on it; in a case of 
such vital importance we only trust that theory and practice 
will be fairly set side by side, and no step taken hastily. 

M. Cottu’s chapter on the judges and the English bar is 
sufficiently amusing, but it is very slight, and not very accu- 
rate; and considering that this book underwent the revision 
of Mr. Scarlett himself, we are not sure that we do not like 
it less than any cther in the whole work. There is a good 
deal of absurd exaggeration, and flattery in it, which might 
be very sincere in M. Cottu; for doubtless he was treated 
with great kindness, and perhaps he found himself among: 
men very superior to his own fellow gownsmen in the Palais; 
but a little retrenchment, and chastening would have done 
the critics, whose friends and companions as well as them- 
selves are so lauded, some honour. What however most 
offended us, were such passages as these, which no barrister 
we apprehend can misunderstand. Speaking cf the Chief 
Justiceship, and the vacancy occasioned by the death of the 
late Lord Ellenborough, he says, 


*¢ La voix publique appelait 4 le remplacer un des avocats les plus 
distingués du barreau Anglais ; mais son opinion politique bien 
connue empécha les ministres de lui offrir cette place, et ils pré- 
ferérent la donner a M. le juge Abbott, malgré tout ce que cette 
promotion avait de contraire aux usages recus.” P. 144. 


What the expectation of the bar may have been upon that 
occasica, we do not pretend to know; but certainly we never 
heard that the public voice had called this nameless opposi- 
tion advocate to the seat of Chief Justice ; and certain we 
are, also, that even Mr. Scarlett himself could not have filled 
that office with more universal satisfaction, than Sir Charles 
Abbott has done, in times, and under circumstances, of most 
unexampled difficulty. We forbear to make any remarks 
on a passage far less offensive at page 150, which however 
we should have been glad to have seen expunged. 

The sixth and seventh chapters are respectively on the 
spirit of the English Constitution, and the mode of election 
to the House of Commons. We do not very well see how 
they square with the proper subject of the work ; yet we can 
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easily believe that they may be very interesting in France. 
To us they present very little worth atteation; the former 
chapter, indeed, formed from notes furnished by Mr. Scariett, 
is very lively and clever, but upon such a subject an English 
reader requires something more ; it is dangerous, for a very 
ingenious man especially, to throw off a sketch'of the consti- 
tution ; for there is no subject which presents greater temp- 
tation to brilliant contrasts, and fanciful analogies; no m 
ject on which they are more likely to lead to contradiction 
and error; none where caution in expression, and clearness 
of thought are more necessary for truth’s sake, or more 
desirable for the consequences. We do not intend to com- 
ment in detail on the chapter, but as a single instance of the 
want of caution which we have alluded to, we will cite a 
short passage; nothing offensive probably was meant by it, 
and we heartily acquit Mr. Scarlett of any such meaning, 
yet we think on a cool reperusal, he would not be slow to ad- 
mit, that scarcely any form of expression could have been 
more unhappily chosen. | 

Does Mr. Scarlett then deny the existence, or doubt the 
constitutional propriety, of the loyalty, which regards the 


King as a person, a fellow countryman, the father of his 
people? : 


“Le roi n’est, pour ainsi dire, qu'un étre de raison; c’est 
une espece d'idole destinée a étre placée sur l’autel pour offrir au 
peuple un objet apparent de respect. On couvre d’or et de pier- 
reries pour le rendre plus venerable, on se prosterne devant lui 
avec les temoignages de la plus profonde soumission, mais ce sont 
les ministres, qui sont chargés de rendre ses oracles, et qui sont 
responsables des effets qu’ils produisent. C'est entre leurs mains, 
et non en celles du roi, qui est placé le pouvoir royal.” P. 166. 


The ninth chapter, on the manners which have been 
formed in England by the influence of the constitution, is 
really a very extraordinary production for a Frenchman, and 
we very much doubt, if many of our own countrymen could be 
found to write altogether so acute and impartial an account 
of the French character. There are parts in it, in which 
fault is found with us, but in so fair and moderate a tone, 
that we cannot be offended, and may be improved by it; 
while the main body of the chapter 1s praise. of the most 
liberal and discriminative kind. Among our institutions he 
selects as instances to which France can pretend to offer no 
parallel, our justices of the peace, our sheriffs, our grand 
juries, and all that numberless list of important offices filled 
both by the high and low gratuitously; whereby the inter- 
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ference of the direct agents of government is superseded in 
almost the whole of the ordinary administration of the country, 
while the mass of the — is thus brought to take a consi- 


derable share in it. He notices the simplicity of our manners 
and habits, and contrasts it, where it is most remarkable, in 
the unceremonious ease of our public debate’, with the stiff, 
and fearfal formality of the French Legislative Assembly. 
We are peculiarly gratified with his notice of our public 
works, for they are in themselves so unostentatiously per- 
formed, and we are in general so blind to what is done at 
home, and so liberal in our admiration of what is done 
abroad, that many among us, who are full of admiration of 
the wonderful roads and bridges of Napoleon, know nothing, 
or hold for nothing, the more wonderful exploits of the Re- 
gency. It will scarcely however be disputed by any intelli- 
gent person, that the spirit of improvement has been more dil- 
fusively at work, or that her hand is more generally visible 
through the United Kingdoms, than in any other country in 
the world ; but we apprehend that there would be no danger 
in setting side by side even single works of the two countries 
ef France and England—where we would ask could be found 
parallels for the Caledonian Canal, the Waterloo Bridge, or 
the Breakwater of the Sound? 

if our limits had permitted us, we should have been glad 
to have added a few remarks upon the concluding chapters, 
which contain the application of our author’s observations in 
England to the improvement of the French criminal system. 
‘They are ingenious, but moderate, and at the same time 
melancholy—for considering most truly that the real excel- 
lence of institutions consists not in their external forms, 
but in the internal virtue they. derive from being properly 
put into force, he frankly admits, that at present, it is in vain 
to extend the imitation of our forms in France, because at 
present, it is in vain to hope there, for the same juries, or the 
same grand jurors, the same sheriffs, or the same justices of 
the peace, as we enjoy the benefit of in England. The 
nnwise and ill-timed pretensions of the old noblesse in 
france, the small esteem and incoasiderable merits of the 
new, the rooted prejudices surviving the Revolution, against 
all the valuable distinctions of hereditary honour and wealth, 
and more fatally than all, the law which partitions real pro- 
perty among the children of the owner, and so prevents the 
ra of any large fortune, all these causes concur to 
orbid the formation of a healthy and vigorous aristocracy. 
It is no paradox, we trust, as yet in this country, though it 
may be so in France; the position which he lays down, that 
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no moderate government, and still less any true liberty can 

exist without an aristocracy; there is no such thing in the 

true sense of the word, at present in France; and if we 

would form a notion of what it would be, to be without an ° 
aristocracy in this country, let us for a moment sweep away our 

county members, our sheriffs, our magistrates, our grand ju- 

rors, and imagine their places filled by the hired favourites of 
a court, the men who derive their splendour and wealth from 

their offices only, or still worse by the savage, and selfish minis- 

ters, and officers of the mob. It is clear that we might still 

have the name, but it would only be the name of a free 

government. France is not indeed precisely in the state of utter 

misery to which a revolution would now reduce us; but she 

has still much to do, in the pursuit of genuine and regulated 

liberty. ‘The new noblesse must become a little more human- 

ized, and the old a little more enlightened ; the rights of pri- 

mogeniture, to a certain extent, must be restored ; nobility 

must centre there exclusively, and patrimonial property for 

the most part—the healing influence of time must operate 

upon all things; and then we may hope to' see her partici- 

pating not in the form only, but in the essence and excel- 

lence of all our noble institutions—we heartily pray for the 
speedy accomplishment of that time. 





ArT. IV. Remarks upon the Critical Principles, and the 
Practical Applicaiion of those Principles adopted by 
Writers who have at various Periods recommended a new 


Translation of the Bible as expedient and necessary. 8vo. 
pp- 162. Rivingtons. 1820. 


So much has been lately written respecting the merits of our 
authorized Version of the Scriptures, and the pretentions of 
its new opponent Mr. Bellamy have been so carefully scruti- 
nized and so accurately stated, that, as far ashe at least is 
concerned, it can be scarcely necessary to pursve the inquiry. 
Whatever may be the opinion of competent judges, as to the 
necessity or expediency of a new or improved translation, few 
we conceive will now leok to him, as competent to the Hercu- 
lean task. But, although Mr. Whitaker and others 
have rescued the public from the delusions of Mr. 
Bellamy, and Mr. Todd has restored to the venerable authors 
of our English Bible the well earned honours of which he 
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had endeavoured to despoil them, still something more re- 
mained to be done to remove that disparaging opinion of our 
authorized translation which had been suffered insensibly to 
take root in the public mind ; and to which even the tempo- 
rary success of so impudent a piece of literary Charlatanerie 
as that played off by Mr. Bellamy, may be principally attri- 
buted. Writers of no mean rank in the literary world have 
long urged the expediency of a new translation: they have 
indeed qualified the strong language which they sometimes 
were induced to use on the subject, by distinctly stating that, 
in all which related to the fundamentals of faith, and the essen- 
tials of practice, our authorized Version was blameless. Tor 
they knew the mischievous consequences, which must inevi- 
tably attend upon any diminution of the confidence, with 
which it had been invariably received by the publie, before 
they raised objections to its accuracy. 

But, while these qualifying clauses were only known to the 
comparatively small number of persons, who could read and 
understand the learned works in which they were to be found ; 
the fact that such writers had expressed their dissatisfaction, 
that they had represented the propriety of a new translation, 
that they had strongly urged the necessity of its being imme- 
diately undertaken, and that they had manifested their sin- 
cerity, by devoting themselves to the labour of giving a new 
Version of some of the more difficult books of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, was generally known. Ignorance and malevolence did not 
fail to take full advantage of it: it taught the infidel to scoff, 
and the timid to doubt; and the very patronage and support 
which was so readily and liberally bestowed upon so werthless 
a pretender as the author of ‘‘ a new translation of the Holy 
Bible,” sufficiently proves the injurious effect which had been 
produced on the minds even of pious, sensible, and reflecting 
persons. Weare far from contending, nor do we suppose that 
the impugners of Mr. Bellamy’s sufficiency, or the exposers of 
his calumnies ever meant to assert, that our authorized trans- 
lation of the Bible is wholly faultless, or incapable of improve- 
ment. It may besafely admitted, that, in some instances, the 
labours of subsequent interpreters may have thrown light on 
passages which the translators left in obscurity ; and that in 
others, words and phrases may be suggested more easily in- 
telligible in the present state of our language, and more con- 
sonaunt to the tone of public feeling, and to the manners of the 
times. But, it by no means follows from hence, that a new 
translation, or even an authoritative revision of that which we 
now possess, is necessary or expedient. Its necessity indeed 
is distinctly disavowed, even by those learned men who have 
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strongly argued in favour of the measure, on the ground of 
propriety and expediency. But, in vain we conceive will such 
arguments be urged to the wise and prudent guardians of our 
Church, until it can be shewn, that important advances 
bave been made in the critical knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage ; and that a body of men can now be collected for the 
task more able, more industrious, more impartial, and more 
humble-minded than those who composed the catus venerabilis 
selectissimorum virorum appointed by a learned monarch, ina 
profoundly learned age, to this important undertaking. All 
sober critics, we believe, have long been agreed in opinion, 
that none of those who have attempted to produce a better 
translation, even of one of the sacred books, have satisfied the 
expectations which they raised ; and the cause of that failure 
is satis{actorily explained in the valuable Tract now before 
us. It has indeed long been fashionable to celebrate the at- 
tainments of modern Hebraists, in terms of exaggerated com- 
mendation, as far exceeding those of the translators of the 
authorized Version ; and it is not wonderful that a ready cre- 
dence should be given to the panegyrists. For, the pompous 
descriptions of the march of reason, and the progress of 
learning, in which these persons have been somewhat prone 
to indulge, are abundantly soothing to the pride of the age ; 
which is thus taught tolook back with a sort of dignified com- 
passion on the comparative blindness of preceding gene- 
rations. Insensibly therefore, even persons of real judgment 
have been led to think more lightly than they ought of the 
literary character of the early part of the 17th century ; and 
to consider those illustrious men who then flourished, as wise 
indeed in their generations, and as meritorious for their exer- 
tions, but as living at too early a period after the revival of 
letters to be themselves deeply learned. 

It has also been represented, that they were far from pos- 
sessing the same advantages, which their successors in the 
field of Hebrew literature have enjoyed: that the text of the 
Holy Scriptures was then in a very corrupt state, and no ef- 
fectual steps had been taken to restore its purity: that much 
has since been done by many able critics, to supply this defect ; 
that many gross errors, which deform our authorized Version 
have been pointed out, and many elegancies discovered, which, 
as they depend upon a more nice aud accurate perception of 
the Oriental phraseology than had been attained in the reign 
of James the tirst, escaped the notice of those then engaged in 
this work. Those writers, who have thus employed themselves 
in building the reputation of modern critics upon the ruins of 
their predecessors’ fame, have known how to avail themselves 
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of the defects which will ever be inseparable from all human 
compositions. No very extensive learning is required, to bring 
forward objections which have been often stated; to suggest 
plausible alterations in the received interpretation of a doubt- 
jul passage ; and to gain credit with unilettered readers by 
producing reasons of apparent gravity for their reception. 
And this sort of ex parte criticism seldom fails to answer a 
temporary purpose ; for few will take the trouble of investi- 
gating its claims to their attention, while the sufirages of su- 
perficial readers and confident talkers are soon obtained, and 
a prejudice is thus easily excited in the public mind, and the 
critic enjoys an ephemeral triumph over the character of the 
illustrious dead. But, the tribunal of the public is one, from 
which, sooner or later, justice will surely be dispensed to lite- 
rary merit. Its sentence may be intercepted for a time ; the 
investigation upon which it is founded may be tedious in its 
progress; and its results long before they are declared; but 
they will not, cannot be withheld for ever: and, in the present 
instance, the author of the valuable work before us is well 
qualified, and well inclined to divulge them: and, on this 
account, notwithstanding some of the topics of which he 
treats have been so lately discussed in our pages, we have 
thought it our duty to bring his learned and useful labours 
under the notice of our readers. The ac ‘knowledged failure 
of all those learned men, who, within the last fifty years, have 
attempted to give an improved translation of portions of the 
Holy Scriptures, may well induce us to pause, before we give 
entire credence to the superior erudition of modern times ; or 
hastily undervalue the light! y which our ancestors walked, as 
if it owed its brillianey chiefly to the darkness by which it was 
surrounded. ‘The remarks which this sound and sober critic 
has made upon the principles adopted by the modern sc hool 
of Hebrew ; and upor the manner in which these princ iples 
have been applied by its professors to the subject matter of 
their labours; will perhaps furnish us with a satisfactory 
reason for their ill success ; at the same time that his reasuning 
may remove many of those doubts respecting our authorized 
translation, which persons, who have neither time, nor 
inclination, nor learning sufficient to form a judgement for 
themselves upon the subject, have imbibed under the imposing 
sanction of such names as Lowth, Newcome, Kennicot, and 
Blayney. 

The work is divided into eight chapters, and we shall en- 
deavour briefly to state their contents, with a view of inducing 
such of our readers, as may feel competent to follow the 
learned author threagh his investigation, to do his arguments 
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justice, by studying them in his own words, as he has drawn 
them out in the Tract itself. 

In the first chapter, the author gives a short historical 
account of the progress of that opiion, which has so gene- 
rally obtained, respecting the necessity of endeavouring to 
procure a more accurate version of the Scriptures. He traces 
it from its first origin in a Committee of Cromwell's pretended 
Parliament in 1656, through the various able men by whom it 
has been successively held and defended, down tv the last, 
and not the least redoubtable of its deceased advocates, the 
learned translator of Hosea. ‘The second chapter is devoted 
to a brief review of the talents and pretensions of the last, 
who has appeared in the catalogue of biblical translators: a 

retender of so peculiar and offensive a character, that, as the 
Beak at asks observes, “ it would be as improper to over- 
look, as it is mortifying to notice him.” His eH HR and 

resumption have however been so completely exposed, and 
_ has already received so severe and well merited a castiga- 
tion, that we do not feel inclined, or called upon to dwell on 
him or his labours any longer. He may, we think, be safely 
left to sink insensibly into that oblivion, to which all literary 
quackery is sooner or later consigned. But those who have 
notseen Mr. Whitakers’ publications ; or may wish further to 
fortify that opinion, which his labours have assisted them in 
forming ; will do well to read this chapter; in which Mr. Bel- 
laimy’s utter ignorance of the language from which he has un- 
dertaken to translate, and the unpardonable arrogance and 
folly, with which he has entered upon grammatical disquisi- 
tions, and announced new discoveries in the terra incognita 
of the Hebrew tenses, is exposed with an ability that bespeaks 
the hand of a master in Israel. 


*¢ Having thus,’ he observes in the conclusivn of the chapter, 
*¢ devoted a whole chapter to the eccentricities of a translator, who 
regards convertibility as the essence of Hebrew construction, and 
incomprehensibility as the object of Hebrew criticism, not in compli- 
ment to him, but solely in deference to the notice, which he has re- 
ceived, [ shall now release myself from all further allusion to him ; 
and return with satisfaction to authors of name and credit, whose 
opinions are worth refutation.” P. 52. 


In the commencement of the next chapter he observes, 
that these writers, however they have generally had in their 
contemplation a translation of the whole Bible, have princi- 
pally, and sometimes exclusively limited their arguments to 
the consideration of the Old Testament. ‘To this latter point 
therefore he confines his observations. He first remarks, 
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that no ground whatever has been laid for the necessity of a 
New Version: since even those writers who have argued for 
it, seem by their use of the term only to mean that it is highly 
expedient; and all distinctly deny the charge on the substan- 
tiation of which alone even a bigh degree of expediency could 
be founded; namely, that our present translation contains 
errors in any degree affecting religious opinion and conduct. 
‘Che language held by these learned men on this part of the 
subject is singularly guarded ; and affords a striking contrast 
to the precipitate ‘and blundering violence with which the 
accusation has been made by one, whose very attempts to 
prove it, prove nothing so clearly as his own inability to form 
uny correct judgment « on the question. 


‘« Durell observes in recommendation of a new version, that ‘ the 
ininds of the people cannot hereby be unsettled. All the leading 
articles of religion will remain undisturbed ; neither will the ground 
of their faith or practice be ever so remotely affected *.’ Kennicott 
in his * Dissertatio Generalis’ thus expresses himself : Quidni ita- 
que et nunc etiam boni omnes faverent, si hodieriam nostram ver- 
sionem in melius recudi viderint ? Sunt certe, et ii magni nominis 
viri, qui versionem impense flagitant perfectiorem ; quorum tamen 
nemo nou futebitur, in ea, quam nunc habemus, versione satis omnino 
integritalis esse, ut de credendi et agendi norma liquido constent 
omniat. <A similar avowal is made by Blayney, who hesitates not 
to admit, that ‘ neither the errors, which have crept into the ori- 
ginal text, nor those, which deform the translation, have fallen 
upon any essential points either of doctrine or ef morals ¢.? And sub 
scquently he remarks, as Durell had done before him, that by the 
application for a new version, ‘ no innovation in religion is intended, 
not any the least alteration in the grounds of our faith and practice §.” 

** When imperfections therefore are imputed to our established 
translation, these imperfections must be understood to consist, not 
in theological, but simply in philological, imaccuracics. And it is 
only upon a scale of this kind, that we are to estimate the import- 
ance attached to them. The absolute necessity then of the propesed 
measure being wholly out of the question, and the great expedieney 
of it resting upon such a basis, have not our rulers always acted 
with wisdom and discretion in resisting the headstrong torrent of 
literary opinion, and in not suffering themselves to be borne down 
by its impetuosity ? They have been indeed repeatedly told, that our 
established translation was taken from an incorrect, or, as the 

fashionable phrase of the critics is, corrupt text, and that it abounds 
with philological errors ; but they were at the same time assured 
that those errors involve no essential point of faith or morals. And 
what contidence had they in the stability of the new criticism ? Or 
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what reliance could be placed on the individual exertion of those 
Critical powers, to which they were to look for the emendation as 
well of the text, as of the translation? Specimens of the supposed 
improvements have it is true been long abroad ; but have these 
proved satisfactory in themselves, particularly as to their general 
result, or have they challenged universal concurrence? Might not 
another race of more scrupulous critics arise, who, contemplat- 
ing the licentious innovations of their predecessors with equal asto- 
nishment and disapprobation, might choose again to adopt a more 
sober line of criticism, and make it necessary to undo much, if not 
all, of that which had been so recently done? Other reflexions I 
doubt not of greater force suggested themselves to prevent the pru- 
dent hand of power from intermeddling in an enterprize, where the 
object in view seemed not worth the perplexity and danger of the 
pursuit ; where there was much to lose, but little to gain. Howso- 
ever that might have been, we may certainly conclude, that no tri- 
vial motives could have occasioned the total rejection of a proposal 
so earnestly pressed upon the attention of government by men of 
high character, rank, and talent. Indeed the plain policy of the 
question must have always been something more than problemati- 
cal ; for surely were the project adopted of revising a translation of 
the Bible, the general excellence of which is on all sides admitted, 
and to which the nation has been accustomed for fulltwo centuries 
past to look up with veneration, not solely for the purpose of verbal 
corrections, but also for the purpose of introducing in some places 
novel senses, in others senses diametrically oposite to the former, 
and that without a possibility of explaining to the common reader 
the principles of the change, might not such a proceeding shake 
the very foundation of public confidence altogether?” P. 54. 


But the question of expediency has been defended by its 
advocates upon another ground. They have asserted that “ the 
present translation is made from a bad text, and is itself re- 
plete with philological inaccuracies.” But, instead of prov- 
mg either of these assertions, the author of the ‘* Remarks” 
accuses them of having rested the basis of the whole argu- 
ment ‘ solely on the ground of mere assumption.” In sup- 
Om ofthis statement, he proceeds to shew, that whatever may 

e the corruptions of the Hebrew text, no steps which have 
yet been taken by those eminent scholars Lowth, Pilkington, 
Durell, Kennicot, Blayney, &c. would have amended it. No 
critical arrangement, or classification of the materials collected 


by the laborious collations of Kennicot and De Rossi, has yet 


been made or attempted. All that bas been done by modern 
Hebraists, towards the restoration of the text, has been to 
call in ‘the aid of an arbitrary criticism,” which has as- 
sumed the liberty of changing the received readings for others 
** sclected at pleasure, without any certain clue of discrimina- 
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tion, from the general mass of manuscript collations ;” or has 
corrected it “in conformity with readings deduced at will 
from the ancient versions ;’ or has presumed to transpose, 
and sometimes even to alter Hebrew letters, so as to change 
the sense of the passage, and this without any authority at all 
but the critic’s own ideas of coherence with the context. 


** A change,” says Bishop Lowth, “ of one of the similar letters 
for the other, when i remarkably clears up the sense, may be Jairly 
allowed to criticism, even without any other authority than that of the 
context to support it *.”” P. 60, 

“ But,’’? as the author well observes, *‘ could a restoration of 
this kind have proved satisfactory? It might indeed have pleased 
for a short period; but after the labours of Griesbach in the text of 
the New Testament, we may be sure that no more modern critic 
would have approved of any application of manuscript collations, 
unarranged, and unclussified. With respect likewise to the versions, 
the immensity of various readings in the Septuagint alone which 
have since been collected sufficiently evince, that, before we attempt 
to correct the original text by them, they themselves must be cor- 
rected. Andas to the liberty of transposing and changing similar 
letters in the words of the text, by way of clearing the sense of the 
context, who would now become an advocate for it? Indeed even 
those, who were ambitious of seizing this slippery rule of criticism, 
as it twisted and glided before them, soon found, that it constantly 
eluded their grasp, and began to abandon the pursuit of it. 

“« I contend therefore, that no case has yet been made out suffi- 
ciently strong to warrant the public appointment of a committee to 
undertake a new translation of the Bible upon an improved text. It 
was surely incumbent upon those, who so zealously recommended 
the measure, to point out where this improved text was to be found, 
to realize their own dreams respecting it, and not to make govern- 
ment a party in pursuing the mere phantom of their own imayina- 
tion. Tohave appointed a committee for this purpose, which must 
have been deficient in the means of executing the trust reposed in 
it, would have been little better than an attempt to revive the ty- 
ranny of the ancient Egyptian taskmasters. When biblical critics 
are agreed upon the formation of an improved text, it will then I ap- 
prehend be time enough to take the public adoption of that text 
into consideration.’”’ P. 61. 


Having thus shewn, that the only materials yet accumu- 
lated for the restoration of the text have not been properly 
employed ; he then goes on to demonstrate, that these mate- 
rials are in themselves wholly inadequate to the accomplish- 
ment of the object. These materials are the collations, and 
the versions; and we have not scrupled to use the strong 
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word “ demonstrate,” when speaking of the manner in which 
their insufliciency is here set forth ; because we conceive it to 
be wholly impossible to bear up their authority and value 
against the weight of argument, with which the author 
has assailed them. He shews, that the best judges have pro- 
nounced the collations to be singularly deficient in any results 
of importance. The various readings thus accumulated, as 
they are mmimporiant in themselves, so are they, in his opi- 
nion, useless for want of classification: and they cannot be 
classified, for a reason which, of itself, destroys much of their 
value; namely, that they all appear tu belong to ove and the 
same edition, the Masoretical. Nor will he admit that the 
ancient versions can supply any deficiency thus attaching to 
the collations ; since they also, with the exception perhaps of 
the Septuagint, appear to have been taken from the same edi- 
tion as the manuscripts. 


«© As therefore the Masoretical text, and that from which all the 
versions, except perhaps the Greek of the Seventy, were derived, 
appear to have constituted what critics would call, one and the same 
edition ; the advantages afforded by the versions in the proposed 
emendation can be but trivial ; the readings on both sides, although 
more or less diverted in their progress, having all originally flowed 
from the same source.”? P. 68. 


There remains then only the Septuagint ; and to those who 
presume that important aid may be derived from that version, 
he replies by stating the strong and decisive opinions of 
Eichorn: who, considering the corrupted state of that famous 
version, hesitates not to declare, that 


‘© Tt is much better to neglect altogether what he terms the muddy 
ditch of the Septuagint, than to render turbid with it the mere lim. 
pid fountain of the Masoretical text.” P. 70. 

« Tn the jucyment therefore,’’ concludes the author, “ of more 
modern and less adventurous critics, the efforts of those, who thus 
attempted to improve the text, have only tended to corrupt it; and 
must consequently have retarded, instead of having promoted, the 
great object in their contemplation. The bold project of applying 
critical conjecture without controul, or, as it was presumed to be, 
of restoring its lost lustre, to the word of God, attracted indeed ge - 
neral admiration ; and afforded scope for the exertion of elegant 
taste, and of extensive erudition. But though the meteor arose in 
splendour, it blazed only for a short period: and if it be not al- 
ready, will perhaps be soon forgotten.”” P. 74. 


Having tlins reviewed the general principles of criticism, 
adopted by the advocates for anew version; the author pro- 
ceeds, in the fourth chapter, to give a specimen of the mode 
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in which they were desirous of amending the Sacred Text. 
This specimen he takes from Bishop Lowth’s translation of 
Isaiah, which he very candidly styles the most celebrated pro- 
duction uf the day; and which, for that reason, he has se- 
lected: justly concluding that, if this first great Reformer of 
the Hebrew text in our own country be proved to have failed 
in his undertaking, it will be unnecessary to pursue the in- 
quiry into the labours of those, who were engaged with him 
in his arduous enterprise ; and seemed to think it a point of 
duty to tread carefully in his footsteps, and to adhere with 
religious caution to the principles of criticism and emenda- 
tion which he laid down ond pursued. 

It is obviously impossible for us, within the compass of 
this article, to follow the learned author in his review of the 
different passages which he has selected from the Bishop’s 
well-known work, with a view of shewing the erroneous cri- 
ticisms in which he has indulged. For this we must refer 
the Hebrew student to the work itself; we will only observe, 
that the Remarker has relied much upon the arguments and 
critical acumen of Kocher; who published a direct attack 
upon the Bishop's translation, in a work entitled, ‘‘ Vindicize 
S. Textus Hebrawi Esaiz Vatis, adversus D. Roberti Low- 
thi, Ven. Episc. Lond. criticam. A Dav. Kochero. V. T. 
et Ling. Orient. Professore, Berne, 1786.” 

He considers the philological attainments of the German 
Critic in oriental literature, to have been as much superior 
to those of the accomplished Translator, as in classical erudi- 
tion, taste, and talent, he was his inferior. 


* Kocher indeed seems to have had too high and inflexible an 
idea of, what is usually termed, the integrity of the Sacred Text; 
but Lowth had certainly too low and loose an opinion of it. From 
a perusal however of Kocher’s tract, written in confutation of 
Lowth’s criticisms, it is impossible not to admit the Bishop’s failure 
in the attainment of the object which he had in view. Ignorant 
or regardless of grainmatical minutia, he sometimes misconceives 
a meaning, which a little more accurate investigation would have 
clearly pointed out to him; while at other times he substitutes a 
novel reading in a passage, where the common one, if correctly un- 
derstood, would have given him the very sense, which he imputes 
to it. And, ever prone to display the fertility of his fancy, he 
adds, subtracts, tranposes, and changes letters upon the slightest 
pretest of ideal incongruity, or upon the most unsubstantial proof 
of a better reading ; nor does he scruple to wow down with unspar- 
ing hand every obstacle which veruellb the facility of his progress. 
The critical world now seems united in condemning the greatest 
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portion of his textual emendations as either unnecessary, injudici- 
ous, or erroneous.” P. 87. 


We have only further to state, on this part of the subject, 
that we never find the author of these Remarks endeavouring 
to depreciate the general character for learning and talent of 
those writers, whose critical principles he stands forward to 
controvert. He thinks it necessary to set forth the defects 
of their labours, that the public may no longer be led astray 
_ by the splendour of a name ; nor deluded into the support of 

every ignorant pretender, who may throw down the gauntlet 
ugainst the venerable authors of our English Version, by a 
preconceived opinion of the expediency of revising and im- 
proving their immortal work. 


“* In nothing however, which I have said on this occasion, shall 
I be misunderstood, I trust, as ascribing to such writers as Lowth, 
Durell, Kennicott, Blayney, and Newcombe, any deficiency either 
in learning or ability for the accomplishment of the undertaking, 
in which they were embarked ; their want of success should be im- 
puted to a very different cause; to the wild and unrestrained prin- 
ciples of criticism, which they adopted; prineiples, more calcu- 
lated to lead astray the fancy, than to inform the judgment ; to at- 


tract admiration by their ingenuity, than to enforce conviction by 
their solidity.” P. 88. 


It has been seen, that one great argument used by the ad- 
vocates for a new translation, has been built upon the pre- 
sumption that the Hebrew Text has been greatly improved 
since the time of James the first. Our author however has 
already shewn, that the principles of criticism, adopted by 
these persons, could not lead to such improvements: and he 
now confidently asks, ‘‘ If such an improved text really 
exists, where is it to be found? and to what quarter must we 
luok for some producible proof of its existence!” (P. 90.) 

In order to convince his readers, that they have no reason 
to hope that any great and satisfactory emendations can be 
made in the Sacred Text, he now lays before them a brief 
but clear exposition of its real state. ‘‘ The received He- 
brew Text (he says) is of very high antiquity, and constitutes 
what critics term the only edition of the original ‘Text ex- 
tant.” It has indeed been supposed, that the Septuagint 
was translated from an older edition; but, even if this could 
he proved, or was admitted, this translation has come down 
to us in too corrupted a state for accurate quotation. ‘ This 
received text is usually denominated the Masoretical, be- 
cause it is that which was used by the authors of the tradi- 
tional remarks under the title of the Masora;” who were also 
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the supposed inventors of the vowels and accents. ‘They are 
believed to have derived this text from the best copies then 
extant; and from the simplicity of their critical code, and 
their known dread of innovation, it may be presumed that 
they have handed it down to us with the most scrupulous 


fidelity. 


“ In the judgment of Eichorn, the received Hebrew text has 
been derived from the most ancient and most correct copies, 
which could be procured at a very early period; at a period cer- 
tainly long anterior to the date of all existing Hebrew manuscripts ; 
and it has been faithfully transmitted to us unsophisticated by con- 
jectural emendations. What its precise antiquity may be, he does 
not indeed, from a defect of data, undertake to determine; but he 
—- carries it up to the first century of the Christian wra.”— 

», 95. 

‘* If then,” observes the author, and we cannot do better 

than give his reasoning in his own words ; 


“* If a new translation then of the Bible were to be undertaken, 
what text could be followed more ancient, or more correct, than 
the received, or Masoretical? And this is the very text upon which 
our present translation was formed. May it not however, an ob- 
jector may remark, although generally respectable, in particular 
places have suffered from repeated transcription, (to name no other 
cause of error,) during a long lapse of ages? A sufficient answer 
to this objection may be given in the words of Baver. Quemad- 
modum non invitus largior, illum communi omnium librorum anti- 
quorum sorte quoque non exemtum fuisse, sed passim incuria et 
oscitantia librariorum corruptum esse; ita talem ejus textus inte- 
gritatem servatam esse existimo, gualem non facile in alis libris 
velustioribus reperies*. But still it may be said, would it not be de- 
sirable to purify it from the aberrations of transcription, of what 
species soever those aberrations may be? Doubtless it would, and 
could not but prove a purification most devoutly to be wished. But 
how is such a purification to be effected? Certainly not by pollut- 
ing this ancient text with emendations, collected from versions, 
which were not only derived from copies of inferior authority, but 
have been so contaminated as to stand in need of a previous purifi- 
cation themselves; or by substituting other readings selected with- 
out discrimination from the motley mass of manuscript collations, as 
fancy or caprice may dictate.” P. 97. 


After some observations on the corrupted state of the Sep- 
tuagint Version, made for the purpose of shewing more 
clearly that we must have recourse to the edition of the 
Masorets, and to readings transmitted to them by their pre- 
decessors, and by them to us, if we would determine any 
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thing with certainty respecting the fidelity with which the 
text of the Bible has been preserved from the time of Ezra: 
the author anticipates a question of some importance, which 
may be started by those who are not disposed to assent to 
such a conclusion. 


‘¢ What is meant by.the received, or Masoretical text? Are 
we, it may be said, to understand by it the consonants alone of that 
text, or the vowels and accents in addition? I hesitate not to an- 
swer; Both the one and the other; so far at least as the sense of 
Scripture is affected by them. Not that I contend for the origi- 
nality of vowels and accents, as constituent parts of the Hebrew 
text. I contend not for their originality, but solely for their anti- 
guity.”” P. 100. . 


Without attempting any thing like an analysis of the au- 
thor’s reasoning on this much controverted question; rea- 
soning, which those who wish to form a clear idea of the sub- 
ject will do well to study; we will content ourselves with 
stating what we have gathered from it as his opinion. He 
‘* assumes for fact, that the Masoretical system,’ in the state 
in which it is delivered down to us, was unknown to the 
writers of the Old Testament.” (P.101.) He conceives, 
that the very refinement of the system, while it ‘‘ proves, that 
it could not have been cozval with the inspired writings 
themselves, may be thought to prove the existence of some 
more ancient system which has been superseded by it, and 
which is now forgotten.” (P. 103.) But he does not allow, 
that the introduction of the Masoretical system materiall 
affected the signification of the words: this was probably let 
as settled by the more ancient notation of vowels which it 
superseded ; a notation which, though more simple, was nei- 
ther vague nor uncertain. He does not however seem in- 
clined to contend, that even this simple notation was always 
considered a constituent part of the Sacred Text. He su 
poses, that the inspired writers were not likely to publish 
their respective compositions in a different mode from that 
udopted by other writers. ‘‘ ‘The autographs of Moses and 
the prophets, were they still extant, would, [ doubt not, (says 
he) resemble the autographs of all who wrote in the same age 
and country.” (P. 108.) And he admits it to be most pro- 
bable, that books were then edited for public perusal without 
vowels. While then he contends for the existence, he does 
not uphold the authority of the vowel points. 


‘«* They might have been known at the time, and have been fre- 
quently used for the purpose of correct instruction, to regulate the 
reading, and fix the sense of an author; but it does not hence fol- 
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low, that the autograph of the author himself, much less the apo- 
graphs of subsequent transcribers, contained them.” P. 108. 


Admitting then, that the Bible was originally written and 
published without points; it has been asked, How was the 
genuine sense of the text preserved? The answer has been, 
by tradition. Now, we are tanght by the Sacred Word it- 
self*, that the readers in the temple first read the text dis- 
tinctly to the people, as they found it in the Book of the 
Law, and then caused them to understand the reading. If 
then they read it thus publicly, they must have used vowels ; 
and if they read uniformly these vowels must have been 
fixed: and it is surely more probable that being thus fixed, 
they were reduced to a written system for the purpose of 
preservation, than that they were entrusted to mere oral 
tradition. ‘The daily readers in the Synagogue now, are 
obliged to supply the vowels memoriter as they proceed ; for 
they invariably use an unpointed copy. ‘This they could not 
do without previous instruction, a task indisputably facilitated 
by the adoption of the Masoretical system. 


*¢ And, simple as the characteristical notation of vowels by the 
mere application of points to the consonants appears to be, can we 
reasonably conceive, that so many ages could have elapsed from 
the days of Ezra to those of the persons usually termed the Ma- 
sorets of Tiberias, without any attempt at a similar notation, for 
so important a purpose, of some kind or other?” P. 113. 


It is clearly then the learned author’s opinion, that the 
Masoretical system of points was founded upon a more an- 
cient and simple system of notation, by which those readings 
were preserved, which the Masorets have transmitted to us. 
But whether this was the case, or whether these readings had 
been secured, as Capellus and the opponents of the points 
contend by the mere use of the Matres Lectionis, is of little 
consequence ; as, upon either hy Sean the fact will be ad- 
mitted, that the Masoretical rea ings are more ancient than 
the period assigned for their universal reception, and that 
the Masorets only handed down to us, by a fixed system, that 
sense of Scripture which they had been taught, and to which, 

after scrupulous enquiry, they thought it safe and right to 
adhere. 

We transcribe the following observations from the conclu- 
sion of the sixth chapter: which are of great importance; for 
they come from authority which, though the writer, from mo- 
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tives of delicacy, does not chuse to affix his name to these re- 
marks, is, we will venture to affirm, second, at this moment, 
to none in the kingdom; and they are substantiated by argu- 
ments no less forc ils le, than they areclearly stuted, and ‘tempe- 
rately urged. We trust that they will contribute to allay those 
apprehensions, which have been produced in uninformed 
minds respecting the authenticity and sufliciency of the re- 
ceived Hebrew ‘Text, and will justify us in clinging with un- 
abated reverence and affection to our own admirable transla- 
tion, so scrupulously, so faithiully, so accurately made from 
such an original. 


“ It is nowsomething more than iwo and twenty centuries, since 
Ezra himself, an inspired writer, established the canon, and pub- 
lished the text, of Scripture ; and it appears certain from the pre- 
ceding remarks, that for so long a period as for the last seventeen of 
these centuries the Masoretical “readings have not only existed, but 
have been always contemplated as the genuine readings of this text. 
That incidental inaccuracies may have ‘been committed in the act of 
transmitting them down through successive generations may be ad- 
mitted without :mpeachment to their general fidelity. These how- 
ever affect not the principal question. Nor is it in indeed probable 
that any other systematical readings, or, to adopt the language of 
modern criticism any other edition of the text, was cver known from 
the days of Ezra to the present time. The only argument in proof 
of another edition is derived from the anomalies of the Septuagint; 
but this version, as I have remarked, is in itself so garbled, and 
abounds with s9 many proofs of error, as well as of ignorance, or 
inadvertence, if not of both, that no very legitimate inference can 
be deduced from it.” P. 127. 

‘© The result then of the whole is this; that the antiquity of the 
received Hebrew text may be clearly carried up to the jirst century 
of the Christian ara. For the sake of argument however, instead 
of dating the certain existence of it seventeen centuries back, let us 
date it only éhirteen ; and fix its origin at the very commencement 
of the sizth century, when we are told, that the characters of vow- 
els and accents were originally invented. Will it even then follow, 
that any other text can be referred to, as occurring either in ver- 
sions or in manuscripts, at all to be conrpared with it? Certainly 
not; for the versions, as 1 have remarked, are themselves of the 
same edition ; and every manuscript in existence must be contem- 
plated as a mere individual of some particular family derived from 
it. 

«© The Masoretical text therefore as distinguished by vowels and 
accents, although not of inspired, is nevertheless of very high au- 
thority. It is icontrovertibly at least thirteen centuries old ; and 
furnishes us with a reading of inestimable value, not only on account 
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of its own intrinsic excellence and antiquity, but also on account of 
the traditional character with which it is invested. Whether we con- 
sider its vowel readings, as substitutions for some other more an- 
cient and more simple readings of a similar description, or as sub- 
stitutions for the mere use of the Matres Lectionts, still must we re- 
gard them as readings universally respected at a period long anterior 
to the date of our oldest manuscripts. Yet these are the readings 
which many modern translators, particularly in our own country, 
have despised and derided: concciving, as one of the last but not 
least celebrated of their number sarcastically remarks, that “ his 
critical judgment must be weak indeed, who is not qualified to revise 
and reverse the decisions of the wise men of Tiberias *.’ 

* We know that the Greek of the New Testament was originally 
written without pauses to regulate the sense, and without any dis- 
tinction of words. But were it possible for us to possess an ear! 
copy of it, or the transcript of an early copy, with every defi- 
ciency of the kind alluded to fully supplied by persons abundantly 
competent to the task, should we not esteem it a treasure of 
the first criticul importance? Now we possess such an early 
copy of the O/d ‘Testament in the Masoretical pointing of the 
text, which not only distinguishes between one word and ano- 
ther, as well as between one sentence and another, but be- 
tween words connected together in the same sentence ;.and what 
is more, gives a determinate sense to the words themselves, the 
meaning of which would be otherwise vague and uncertain. Nor 
should it be forgotten, that the vowels and accents, by the combined 
operation of which so clear and steady a light is thrown over every 
part of the text, are not only themselves of very high, but likewise 
emanate from traditional readings of still higher, antiquity. Is it 
possible, that any critic, who gives himself a nioment’s time for re- 
flexion, and who is not altegether overrun with self-conceit, can 
persist in exhibiting so egreyzious a want of judgment as to despise, 
and so consummate a proof of folly as to deride, readings of this 
description?” P. 130. 


Another point yet remained for discussion. It has been 
asserted: by those, who have contended for the expediency of 
a new translation, that a translator of the Bible would now 
possess great advantages, in consequence of the illustration 
which the Ifebrew luguage has received from a more ex- 
tended cultivation of Oriental literature. 

But the author shews, that all these advantages have been 
greatly overrated ; that the obstacles in the way of an attempt 
to elucidate the Hebrew by the kindred languages, are of the 
most formidable description: and that nothing in fact has 
yet been effected of any consequence by a system, which he 
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Strongly characterizes as “‘ rather calculated to gratify the 


vanity of criticism; than to convey useful and solid infor- 
mation.” P. 150. 


“* For,” as he properly ddds, “ were the pretensions of this phi- 
lological speculation, and its probable effects, greater than they 
appear to be, would it become the translator of an inspired book, in 
a version appropriated to public instruction, to be led astray ftom 
the direct path of sober exposition by ingenious conceits and theo- 
retical novelties. The ardent eye of him, who recommends a new 
hypothesis in criticism, or in science, is always fixed upon its ideal 
importance; but time alone is the test of truth. A translator, 
therefore, would be highly culpable, who suffered himself to wander 
from the established principles of legitimate translation, in order to 
display his own talent at conjectural interpretation, and to try ex- 
periments with the word of God.” P.150. 


_ In the remaining chapter, which is wholly recapitulatory, 
the author thus states the positions against which he has been 
contending. 


‘‘ If we take then a review of the arguments adduced by those, 
_who have contended for the necessity of a new translation, the soli- 
tary arguments, if arguments they can be called, of Mr. Bellamy. 
alone excepted, they will appear to be grounded upon the presump- 
tions, that the Hebrew text, from which our present translation was 
made, was a corrupted one; that it has, however, since received 
many great and important eniendations ; that the translators them- 
selves, from a defect in the literature of their day, possessed not a 
competent knowledge of the Hebrew language ; and that Hebrew 
erudition has in modern times been carried to an unparalleled extent 
by a deep and accutate investigation of certain principles, which 


Hebrew possesses in common with other Oriental languages.” 
P. 152. 


In opposition to these statements he has shewn, that the 
received Hebrew Text is not only the most perfect, but the 
only one in existence, on which any reliance can be placed : 
that, although it may be delormed by trivial inaccuracies, 
which it would be desirable to remove, no effectual steps 
have ever yet been taken to detect, much less toamend them. 
He has also endeavoured to demonstrate, and we think with 
success, that little proof has been given that the knowledge 
of Hebrew has been considerably augmented in modern times ; 
and that the collatoral elucidation of the Hebrew language, 
by comparison with others of a similar origin, has produced 
little or no important practical results. 

We shall close our extracts from this valuable and season- 
able publication, with the following powerful testimony in 
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favour of cur authorized translation. It will, we hope, tend 
materially to strengthen the confidence of the members of our 
Church in that inestimable treasure, which to possess in their 
own language, and in anunmutilated state, they have learned 
to regard as one of their peculiar privileges as Protestants ; 
and which they have long been accustomed to venerate as the 
guide of their faith, a: id the de »pository of the title deeds of 
their salvation. 


« That it is a translation from the Hebrew alone, and also as 
correct a one, as the alleged deficiency of the times in Oriental lite- 
rature would permit, has been universally acknowledged ; except in- 
deed by a single eccentric author of the present day, whose vain and 
wandering intellect seems to be in a constant aphelion, enlightened 
possibly by a solar influence, unknown to all preceding translators, 
but certainly not by the critical luminary of any visible system. The 
very circumstance, which he imputes to our translators as a dere- 
liction of their professed object to translate from the Hebrew only, 
viz. that they appear occasionally to have consulted the various 
versions of ancient and modern times, instead of detracting, as he. 
conceives, from their characters and talents, adds Justre to both. 
#or uninfluenced by the childish vanity of imagining, that no trans- 
lators of any period possessed a correct knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, except themselves, and anxious not to misapprehend, 
where misapprehension might be important, they duly examined 
and scrupulously w eighed, the treasures of combined wisdom, with 
which the labours of their predecessors in the same undertaking had 
furnished them. They translated from the Hebrew, like most of 
those who had gone betore them; and were only guilty of thinking 
it possible, that the wise and good of former times might have had 
some little knowledge of the language, which they undertook to 
translate. 

** In point of expression our authorized version has received the 
most marked testimonies of approbation from the very writers, who 
were desirous of some new translation to supersede it. Its style, says 
Bishop Lowth, ‘ is not only excellent in itself, but has taken pos- 
session of our ear, and of our taste.’ Dr. White remarks, that ‘ge- 
neral we to its original is hardly more its characteristic, than 
— itself ;’ that ‘the English language acquired new dignity 
-by it; that ‘it is still considered as the standard of our tongue ;’ 
and that it possesses ‘‘ a style consecrated not more ‘ by custom, 
than by its own native propriety *.’ Ought not the judgment of 
writers like these to outweigh on this point that of those wild pro- 
jectors, who with all the tinsel of modern diction, are desirous of 
embellishing its hraseology, and of adding, what they conceive to 
be, brilliancy to its periods.” P. 157. 





* See chap. i. 
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And then, adverting to the common remark, that it con- 
tains many obsolete, and some indelicate expressions, he ob- 
serves that, some of the former have been already silently 
corrected: and should it be judged requisite, the latter may 
be removed in the same manner, or at least without the for- 
mal appointment of a committee of critics and divines by 
public authority. At all events such trifling blemishes never 
can be fairly pleaded as sufficient reasons for a new trans- 
lation. 





** Upon the whole then, I contend, that, whatsoever may be the 
defects of the present version, they are in themselves unimportant ; 
and that no sufficient case has been made out to warrant the attempt i 
at a new version, under the sanction of authority, on their account 
alone. Had a new version been undertaken, at the time it was | 
proposed, I am persuaded, that another would have been by this ts) 
time again necessary, upon principles of a more rigid and chastised | 
interpretation ; and should a new one be even now attempted, 1 
am convinced that it would not exceed in point of general accu- | 
racy and fidelity that which has been already executed. Werea 
greater elegance of composition, and superior degree of philologi- 
cal refinement attainable, to gratify the ear of modern taste, and to Pe 
correspond with the supposed improvements of modern criticism, it a 
may well be doubted, whether these improvements, if improvements | 
they could be justly called, would not prove more injurious thah 
beneficial to the cause, which they were intended to promote. The 4! 
language of our present version has the full tide of popular opinion 
strongly in its favour ; it exhibits a style appropriately biblical, and ; 
is distinguished by a general simplicity of expression, which the | 
most uncultivated mind may comprehend, and the most cultivated ‘| 
admire. It is a translation in possession of characteristical merits, Hi 
which might be extinguished, but cannot be augmented, by prin- 
ciples of transitory taste and ephemeral criticism; a translation, 
which with all its imperfections in whatsoever part of Scripture the 
comparison be made, is superior to every other in our own, and in. 
ferior to none in any foreign, language.” P. 160. 








We shall scarcely be required to apologize for having 
entered thus at length into a review of such a publication as 
this. . ‘ 

Notwithstanding the critical acumen with which the incom- 
petency of Mr. Bellamy has been pointed out by Mr. Whitaker, i 








and the weight of evidence accumulated by Mr. ‘Todd in fa- i 
vour of our translators, something more seemed necessary to 1 
be done, to remove a strong, but unreasonable prejudice, from iy 


the public mind ; and to set the question at rest, respecting | 
the real merits of our authorized Version; and to do this, it : 
became indispensable to shew, that the respect which had 
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been paid to modern Hebrew critics, was in some degree ex- 
aggerated. ‘This ungrateful task the auther has performed 
with singular judgment and forbearance ; he has touched upon 
the failure of Lowth with commendable tenderness; and he 
has spoken of his excellencies with a candour and warmth 
which are creditable to his taste and feelings. But he has seen 
the evils, which have resulted from t)e unqualified terms in 
which the Bishop spoke of the valve of his own pursuits; and 
the too great readiness shewn by the public to acquiesce, with- 
out sufficient enquiry, in the judgment of him and his fol- 
lowers, He has been ready to admire the elegance of that 
structure which they delighted to plan; but he has not been 
willing to sacrifice for it that sound and solid edifice erected 
by their predecessors, an edifice, which founded upon a rock, 
and raised in simple, yet durable, majesty, bids fair to remain 
a monument to their learning, and the boast of our country, 
us long as the English language shall survive. , 








ArT. V. Voyages dans la Grand Bretague, entrepris 
relativement aux Services Publics de la Guerre, de la 
Marine, et des Ponts et Chaussés, en 1816, 1817, 1818 e¢ 
1819. Par Charles Dupin, Membre de [Institut de 
France, &c. &c. Ato. Paris. 1820. 


We had a good deal of curiosity about this book, and this 
feeling, we confess, has been rather disappointed in the pe- 
rusal, but the fault, we dare say, lies much more with us than 
with the author. M. Dupin has, in fact, done pretty well 
all that he professed it to be his mtention to do, or that 
could reasonably be expected of him. He has given a la- 
borious, and we have no doubt, a generally accurate statis- 
tic of the British army, and certainly he is not to be blamed 
if the details of such a work do not form the most novel 
or enlivening subject in the world. ‘The work, however, 
though upon the whole it cannot be said to be entertain- 
ing, contains a good deal of useful and curious information, 
which, though relating to matters sufficiently domestic, we 
should not very well know where else to seek for; and ge- 
nerally, it possesses that interest which always attaches itself 
to the observation of the way in which our institutions strike 
the mind of an intelligent and unprejudiced foreigner. 
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M. Dupin is a member of the Institute, a professor of 
mechanics at the conservatory of Paris, and an officer of the 
corps of naval engineers. In the year 1816 it seems he 
prevailed on the French government to authorise him to 
travel in England, for the express purpose of examining the 
state of our naval and military establishments, and the nature 
and progress of our public works. ‘To these investigations 





he appears to have devoted a considerable portion of that at 
and the three following years, and the result of his labours A) 
is a work in three parts, of which the two volames before Thal 


us, Comprising an account of our military force, form the 
lirst; the second part will relate to our naval establishments, 


and is at present under the press; the third will be entitled 

** Force social et travaux civils des ponts et chaussés,” and 

is to appear in the course of next year. | 
In his introduction M. Dupin professes it to be his resolu- 4 

tion to speak of England, as he would of his own country, 

with fairness and impartiality, and we must do him the justice 

to say, we think he has fully kept his promise. Without being i 


ne 


more profound or more learned than the greater portion of 
his countrymen, he is evidently a lively, sensible, liberal- + 
minded man, always alert for information, and open to con- | 
viction ; he is profuse in his homage to such of our institu- 
tions as appear to him at all to deserve it, and we think we 
can distinguish, throughout his work, a continual anxiety to 
hold forth, for the imitation of his countrymen, those por- d 


tions of our constitutional practice, the adoption of which Mi 


appears to lim to be necessary for the salutary play of the 
machinery of a representative governmeut. ‘Lis purpose, 





( 

indeécd, is openly avowed in his preface. th 

“11 est beau de voir un peuple, malgré son amour extréme pour RF 
la gloire des armes, aimer encore plus la liberte. Réserver pour | 
aslye & ses guerriers invalides *, comme aux orphelins des com- bf 
bats}, les palais des dynasties ¢taintes. Pour monument national, "| 
offrir aux manes des héros, Je sanctuaire de ses temples f, ou la Had | 
tombe de ses rois§; mais soumettre pendant leur vic, les plus | 
grands capitaines, comme les moindres citoyens, a la toute-puis- Wi : 
sance de la loi.’’ Vol. I. p. xi. HE 

** Quels rapports, entre l'autorité civile et la force militaire, sont et 
ies plus favorables et les plus stirs, pour maintenir la paix au de- Pie 
dans, ct pour soutenir la guerre au dehors? Par quels moyens ee 
peut-on rendre la force armée, puissante contre |’enneni, impuis- Hi! 
sante contre la liberte? Et Angleterre n'a t-clle pas resolu ces nel 
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grandes questions au prcfit de sa puissance et de sa gloire? Je le 
croi:, et je me suis efforcé de pénétrer dans les voies qui l’ont 
conduite & ce but. J’ai donc étudié plus que tout autre chose, 
Jes dispositions |¢gislatives et les actes du pouvoir exécutif qui dans 
Ja grande Bretagne, concourent 4 rendre l’armée nationale, c’est- 
a-dire, obéissante 4 l’autorité, du prince, et fidéle aux droits de la 
patrie.” Vol, I. p. xii. : 


He adds, a little further, 


“* Persuadé, comme je le suis, que les peuples sont entre eux 
solidaires, dans Jeur bonheur comme dans leur malheur ; par amour 
pour ma propre patrie, indépendamment de tout autre mouvement 
de mon ceeur, je ne puis m’empécher d’aimer les citoyens des au- 
tres nations, et de leur souhaiter la sagesse, la liberté, la paix et ja 
prospérité.” Vol. 1. p. xiv. 


If, as it would appear, the work was undertaken, and in 
some measure published, under the express authority of the 
French minister, we think the fact highly creditable to the 
good sense and liberality of that government. 

Of the two parts before us, the first relates to the consti- 
tution of the army, and is divided into six hooks, treating 
successively of the authority of the king and the legisla- 
ture in their relations with the army; of the direction and 
commani of the forces; of the organization of the troops ; 
of the adminisiration of war, including the commissariat de- 
partment, and those relating to the pay, lodging, and cloth- 
ing of the troops ; of the ordnance, and lastly, a comparative 
view of the war end peace estallishments. ‘The second part 
is devoted to our military ‘‘ studies and works,” and also com- 
prises six beoks; these are severally entitled ; moral force 
of the army; military schools; exercises and small arms; 
artillery; works at the arsenals: military engineer system. 
We have abstracted this table of contents as the more direct 
and comipendious way of giving our readers to understand 
the general scope and purpose cf the work. It will ae 
be perceived that we have no intention of following M, 
Dupin through the details into which he has found it neces- 
sary to enter, respecting these several topics. The greater 
part of them, including probably the portion most interesting 
to the foreign reader, is necessarily already familiar to every 
Englishman. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with ex- 
tracting such few facts as have to us the air of novelty, toge- 
ther with occasional portions of M. Dupin’s observations 
concerning them. ‘This we shall take the liberty to do with 
very little attention to their order or relative connection ; 
any attempt at arrangement is, in fact, precluded by the 
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very desultory nature of the abstracts which it is in our 
power to make. 

The English, M. Dupin assures us, have at present 
one of the first staff corps in Europe. ‘This excellence he 
attributes in great measure to the system of education at 
the military college. In particular, he says, our officers, by 
an extreme attention to the general forms and accidents of 
ground, have acquired a singular facility of judging rapidly | 
of the best positions which the exigency of circumstances 1) 
admits. The account given in the following passage is, of He 
course, derived from the best sources of information. He 





** Lorsque l’armée, établie dans une position y mar devait bi 
se porter en avant, suivant une direction donnée, tous les officers 

du quartier maitre général, charges des reconnaissances, partaient ~ 

aussitét et se distribuaient Je terrain, Chacun se portait rapide- 

ment sur la direction qui lui ¢tait indiquée, et poussait sa reconnais- 7 ay 

sance au moins jusqu’a la limite d'un jour de marche de Parmée. fa 

** Vers les cing heures du soir, tous les officiers étaient de retour ry 

au quartier général. Ils remettaient leurs croquis 4 d’autres officiers a 

chargés de raccorder ccs diverses reconnaissances partielles, pour A 

en faire un plan unique. C’est sur ce plan que le quartier-maitre dH 

: général et le général en chef tracaient les routs 4 suivre, et les po- © ty 

sitions 4 prendre par les troupes qui devaient se mettre en marche Pl 

le lendemain.” Vol I. P. 6S. iit 

‘Ce qui rendait possible et facile la compesition soudaine d'un Hl 

plan complet, forme d’élémens recucillis par plusieurs officers opé- | 

rant d’une maniére indépendante ; c’est que ces officiers, formés a 1 

la méme école; habitués a juger, par les mémes principes, des dis- ial 

tances, des hauteurs, des contours, (taient .accoutumés a rendre, ot] 

par les mémes signes, les objets analogues, et a les dessiner sur | 

une méme échelle.” Vol. I. P. G64. rey 





In treating of our cavalry, M. Dupin gives a statistical i] 
statement of the comparative number of horses kept in Eng- ial 
land and France. It appears, in 1804, there were in Great ji} 
Britain, for 11,000,000 inhabitants, 1,790,000 horses. In all | 
France, at the same time, for a population of 29,000,000, the ee 
number of horses were 2,122,617 ; from which it results, that ee 
to satisfy their wants or pleasures, an hundred individuals tt 
have sixteen horses in England, and only seven in France. vil 
The superior excellence of the English horse is universally he 
allowed; M. Dupin admits too, that nothing can exceed the i 
care which is taken of the animal in our cavalry ; and that we i 
have been the first to pay attention, that its equipments’ 
both in weight and volume, should be reduced to a mmimun, 
He contends, however, that the English horseman, however 
skilful in riding and in managing his steed, is very inferior to 
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the French cavalier in the use of his arms. Our cavalr, 
officers too, he says, are repreached with troubling them- 
selves very little with the details of their duties, and good 
general officers in this service, he affirms, are in proportion 
still more scarce than good inferior ones; and to these cir- 
cumstances he attributes the inefficiency of the English ca- 
valry, in a number of actions, -n which our infantry has cover- 
ed itself with glory. We trust these reproaches are not alto- 
gether well founded ; as far as they are so, we think the fact 
may, in great measure be accounted for, by a circumstance 
which our author elsewhere mentions. A colonel of English 
cavalry, he says, told him, that he had calculated the most 
strictly necessary expences of the least officer of his corps, 
und had found that it was impossible to mect them unless 
that oflicer had at least three hundred a year income, beside 
his pay. M. Dupin mentions, as one of the most striking 
improvements in the organization of the English army, the 
care which bas been taken to give respectability to the non- 
commissioned oflicers ; he mentions too, with great approba- 
tion, the creation of anew rank of honour among these, under 
the denomination of colour sergeants, for the express purpose 
of rewarding meritorious conduct. This institution dates only 
from 1813. We regret that M. Dupin’s account of it is so 
vague, that his countrymen will not very distinctly make out 
either the conditions or the advantages of the privilege. 

We were rather surprised to find, from M. Dupin’s state- 
ments, that a persuasion prevails on the Continent, that the 
English army is, in great measure, recruited by foreign mer- 
cenaries, and that this portion of our troops was always es- 
pecially selected for the execution of the most hazardous 
enterprises. M. Dupin has the goodness to take the trou- 
ble of refuting this singular notion; he shews, from the par- 
liamentary documents, that in the year 1812, of regiments 
comprising a force of 200,000 men, only 31 officers, 
and 393 soldiers were foreigners; and these last, for the 
most part, men of celour and musicians. ‘The total number 
of foreign regiments in our service, including the German 
legion, in 1513 amounted to 31,259 men. It cocs not ap- 
pear that economy was the motive of keeping so large a body 
of foreign soldiers in our pay; from the tables in the vo- 
lumes before us, it seems that, individually, they cost 2/. ICs, 
Sd. a year more than the English. 

There is something very striking in the picture which is 
here given, of the developement of our military force, which 
tuok place in the course of the last war. Though the mat- 
ter is, of course, fer the most part, familiar te our readers, 
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we cannot forbear dwelling on it a little. M. Dupin considers 
it under two points of view, viz. of our defensive and offen- 
sive force. In the spring of 1803, hostilities were renewed with 
France. A month before the declaration of wai, the militia 
was embodied to the number of 83,840 men. By the 9th of 
December, of the same year, an army of reserve, raised like 
the militia by ballot, was collected to the amount of 49,581 ; 
and on the same day the number of armed volunteers in Great 
Britain, amounted to 391,686, including 34,000 cavalry ; and 
in Ireland, to 82,941. At the same time the army of the 
line, (rank and file, exclusive of officers,) consisted of 150,000 
men; the number of seamen and marines was 100,094; and 
our army in India, did not fall short of 160,000 men. Forming 
a total, exceeding one million of men in arms, Our author 
gives a table shewing the gradual increase ofthe regular army 
during the progress of the war, It seems to have reached its 
height in 1813, when it conisted of 31,082 cavalry, 29,532 artil- 
lery, and 208,349 infantry ; in all, 268,963. ‘This table also is 
denominated ‘‘ rank and file,” from which we infer that we 
must add to this sum that of the officers, which, comprehending 
those of every rank and department, and rae the half- 
pay list, amounted in May, 1814, to 15,424 individuals. The 
militia, which since 1808 had become a regular and perma- 
nent force, differing little in organization and discipline 
from the infantry of the line, at the same time, (1818) con- 
sisted of 63,059 men. The whole of our regular force, there- 
fore, at that period, may be estimated at about 347,000 men, 
exclusive, according to M. Dupin, of a body of 28,792 em- 
ployed in India, and in the pay of the Company. This 
would make the whole amount to about 376,000 men, beside 
the local militia, the yeomanry cavalry, and the marines. 
The extent of the East India Colman s military establish- 
ment at that time is not given; in March, 1819, it was as 
follows. King’s troops, 22,550. Company’s European troops, 
7,703. Natives, 152,585. Irregular forces, 24,741. Inva- 
lids and pensioned, 5,875. In all, 213,475. M. Dupin oeb- 
serves, that in 1814, when the French navy was utterly 
destroyed, and she herself the victim of an invasion, we 
kept at home 135,356 regular troops, for the defence of the 
United Kingdom, and that of the remainder serving abroad, 
two thirds were employed as garrisons for our transmarine 
possessions. M. Dupin finds us a great authority for this 
system, which he attributes to a deeper policy than we were 
aware of. He says, 


« Montesquieu, dans ses Considérations sur les causes de la grane 
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deret de la décadence des Romatns, nous présente unc observation 
pleine de profondeur, et qui trouve ici son application: ‘ Carthage, 
dit-il employa plus de forces pour attaquer Rome que pour se dé- 
fendre, Celle.ci arma un nombre d’hommes prodigicux contre 
les Gaulois et Annibal, qui Vattaquaient; et elle n’envoya que 
deux legions contre les plus grands rois; ce qui rendit ses forces 
immortelles.’? Chap. 1V. 

** Les Anglais, 4 cet é¢gard, ont imité les Romains. Ils ont mis 
plus d’un miljlion d’hommes sur pied pour défendre leur territoire. 
Mais, en prenant l’offensive, pour soutenir le Portugal et d¢clivrer les 
Espagnes, i!s n’eurent jamais quarante mille soldats nationaux sur 
le champ de bataille ; l’armée d’Egypte n’en avait pas vingt mille: 
a vu quels résultats a produits cette sage politique.” Vol I. 

~ 227. 


It is justly observed, that the character of the respective in- 
habitants of the three kingdoms is strikingly manifested in the 
manner in which they pass from the militia to the line. The 
Scotchman, it seems, is commonly cautious enongh to limit 
the duration of his service; the Englishman is much less 
wary in this respect, and there is scarcely an instance of si- 
milar prudence in an Irishman, In the year 1814, the pro- 
portion of Scotchmen, enlisting for life, to those enlisting 
only for a limited time, was as 10:28, or nearly one third ; that 
of Englishmen, as 10:20, or one half; that of the Irish, as 
10: 1080. ‘The proportion of improvident Englishmen is said 
to be rather smaller in this instance than in ordinary years. 

One of the most interesting, and, to us, the most novel 
portions of M. Dupin’s military statistics, is the chapter in 
which he calculates the annual average amount of the losses 
of our army in the Jate war. From the statements presented 
to Parliament, by the Adjutant General, he draws out a 
table of our losses in each successive year, distinguishing the 
Foreign and Colonial corps from the British, and specifying 
the numbers of dead; dismissed, and deserted. He then 
proceeds, 


‘¢ Considérons seulement les forces britanniques, du commence- 
ment de 1804 au commencement de 1814, c’est-d-dire, pendant 
les années de la derniére guerre, qui, seules aient été completes. 
Nous verrons, par ’état précedent, que le total des réductions et des 
pertes s’éléve & 179,671 hommes. Partons de ce r¢esultat, pour 
éevaleur la force des levécs dans le méme laps de temps. 

Au ier, janvier 1814, Vetlectif est de +++-+... eeeee 187,926 hommes. 
Au 1, janvier 1804, il est de-+++ee+-+++- vee sees 119,441 


ee te 


Accroissement de l’effectiff de 1804 2 1814--++e+++ 68,485 
Total des pertes ee ee ee tt tO eer eee eeeeee ree eesess 179,671 


Summe....-+ 248,156 
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_ “Tha done failu que les corps de cavalerie et d’infanterie de 
ligne, pour remplacer leurs pertes, et présenter un accroissement 
de 68,455 hommes, aient au moins recu 248,156 recrues.” Vol. I. 
P. Q41. 


He now shews, from authentic documents, that within the 
time here assigned, the number of recruits raised for the re- 
gular army did, in fact, amount to 249,009, giving, as com- 
pared with our losses, a difference uf only 853 men. 


“En résumant les résultats divers, que nous venons d’indiquer, 
nous aurons pour les dix années dont nous considérons les pertes, 
- ( Force totale (infanterie et cavaleric) .....++ 163,035 
Anné Moyenne. < Nombre de morts ....cseececeeeeeeese te 9,682 
Nombre de congés +++reeessecttececeeee 3,453 
Nombre de désertions ...ccesseseettsoes 4,853 





Perte Totale 17,968 
“ On peut donc offrir les proportions suivantes, comme résultat 
moyen de la guerre contre l’empire Francais. 
Vertes annuelles sur 100,000 homines effectifs. 
Morts -cceeecetseeeee Come ee seers eresereeeeseseses -++ 5,930 ® 
Congédies. cocvccccccveccccccsvecsecsccesccccccvoseves BliB 
Déserteurd. 0600+, cccccesccvesecscececcesevccecees SpeOe 








Perte totale, année moyenne.... 11,013 
‘*¢ Pendant les six derniéres années de la guerre, qui comprennent 
les campagnes d’Espagne et de Portugal, Ices pertes annuelles de 
armée Anglaise ont été plus considérables que dans les quatre 
premiéres années. Ou trouve, pour ces six années, les résultats 
moyens suivans : 
Morts ++ +++, cccccrcccccccccccscvesssccsccseescosestes 12,306 


Congés STM wee eee eee HOR eee eee eH HEHEHE EHH EEES 3,618 
Désertions CURSED EERE EEE REESE EER EH HEHEHE HEHE EEE 4,579 


Mais la force moyenne de l’'armée pendant ces six anneés est de 173,158 
“ On a donc, pour la perte moyenne annuelle de 100,000 
hommes, pendant ces six années de la guerre de l’empire, 
Morts --cceesesserecesccccceserses 7,159 
Congidiée ococnoce ces csecccobvacyes,.. 8000 
Déserteurs oo cccccctcce.ssccccccece 4,042 








Perte totale annuelle+-+-++ 11,888 pour 100,000 hommes. 

*¢ Tl est trés-digne d’observation, que cette perte ne surpasse pas 
de 9 pour cent, la perte moyenne évaluée sur les dix années de 
_ guerre prises ensemble. 

«« Réfléchissons un moment sur Ics faits que nous venons de faire 
connaitre. Chose bien remarquable ! a l’¢poque ot l’armée Fran- 
caise exigeait, pour se recruter,a peu prés 150,000 hommes, année 
moyenne, l’armée Anglaise n’en exigeait que 23,000; et ce nom- 





* Le nombre des morts est donc annucilement un peu moins de six pour cent, 
ou du dir-s:ptigme du nombre des vivaus. 
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bre si faible suffissait, non-seulement pour remplacer toutes les 
pes mais pour accroitre l’effectif de Parmé, de prés de 7,000 
ommes, annee moyenne. 

*¢ J’ai vu d’anciens administrateurs de l’empire Francais se refuser 
4 croire qu’il fit possible de tenir sur pied des armées actives, et 
de ne pas dépenser par année un plus grand nombre d'hommes. 
D’aprés l’expérience qu’ils avaient acquise dans les travaux de la 
conscription, ils ne supposaient pas possible qu’un corps de troupes 
pit étre maintenu au complet, a moins d’un cinguiéme de sa force 
totale, pour remplacer les pertes annuelles. 

* Si l’on réfléchit sur les moyens divers employés par le governe- 
ment Anglais, pour subvenir 4 tous les besoins du soldat; et sur la 
prudence des chefs militaires, qui n’exigeaient jamais, des forces 
de Phomme, ce qui dépasse la juste limite de nos efforts et de nos 
—— on cessera d’étre ¢tonné de la faiblesse des pertes de 

’armée britannique.” Vol. I. P. 242. 


M. Dupin has justly remarked, that in thus sedulously 
sparing the blood of its soldiers, the English government had 
a great advantage. ‘The proportion of veterans was continu- 
ally increasing in the army, which thus became daily more 
fitted for the accomplishment of great things. He might, 
perhaps, have added, that in consequence of this compelled 
economy of the lives of their soldiers, our generals, in another 
respect, lay under great disadvantage ; a system of extreme 
circumspection thus became a necessary character of our 
tactics; and much of that excessive caution which some late 
French military publications have thought proper to re- 
proach in the operations of our great captain, is, where 
the repreach is founded at all, obviously explicable by 
a calculation both of his actual means in hand, and of his 
resources for supplying the loss of those means in the case of 
a disaster. ‘The marvel too, of much of Buonaparte’s cam- 
paigns will, we apprehend, be a good deal diminished, when 
we consider that he was acting wholly unrestricted on this 
point, by any considerations whether of humanity or policy ; 
and compare the results of what he has done with the 
achievements ofa general to whom an extraordinary loss of a 
thousand men was as material, as for some time it was in fact 
irreparable. 

The same consideration of the particular circumstances 
under which our troops have of late been acting on the Con- 
tinent should, perhaps, have led M. Dupin to modify the opi- 
nion he has passed on the character of their courage. After 
our reverses in the American war and in Holland, the whole 
world, he says, considered the English soldier as incapable 
of facing a warrior of the more military nations ; and the 


/ 
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French government carefully laid hold of this prejadice in 


order to inspire its armies with a sovereign contempt for the 
English forces : 


* Cependant l'expédition d’ggypte eut lieu; un général francais, 
incapable de succéder aux deux grands capitaines qui l’avaient Hall 
précédé, attaqua sans prudence des troupes qu'il méprisait, et "i 
Egypte fut perdue. Quelques années aprés, le général Stuart dé- 
barque dans les Caiabres: aussitét le gehéral Régnier, qui savait hi 
ordinairement unir si bien la prudence a la bravoure, se laisse en- Hat 
trainer par une aveugle confiance. Craignant de n’arriver jamais ' 
assez tot pour anéantir un ennemi trop facile a vaincre, il ne laisse "i 
pas mime, dsestroupes épuisces de fatigues, le temps de reprendre 
haleine, et le sort du combat lui révéle qu'il avait imprudemment 
mésestimé sonennemi. La méme persuasion au sujet de la médio- 
crite de l'armée Anglaise, fit perdre aux troupes de Junot la bata'lle [4 
de Vimeira; et, par suite, la possession de tout le Portugal.” tt 
Vol. II. p. 2. t 

‘* Aprés avoir fait sentir 4 quel point on s’¢tait trompé sur la : 
vaillance des troupes Anglaises, il convient d’en apprécier le carac- 
tére. En général, cette vaillance a moins d’éclat, W’impétuosité, ; 
d’audace que celle de nos guerriers ; mais elle a toute l’énergie de e 
la constance. Or, c’est par la constance, non moins que par T’intré- — 
pidité, qu'on l’emperte a la fin dans les luttes sanglantes des nations : 
surtout avec les armes maintenant en usage, 

‘* Tl faut le dire, aprés les Frangais, tels qu’ils ont été pendant 
vingt-quatre ans dans nos armées, les Anglais sont les militaires | 
Jes plus actifs de toute P Europe: ils le sont d’une maniére qui leur Vid 
est propre. lLeur activité n’a pas les élans prodigieux dont nous fi 
avons tant de fois offert de mémorables exemples; mais elle n’a Ht 
jamais @’intermittence, et se montre toujours la méme. Cela lui fait 
produire, au bout d’un temps donné, une somme de résultats plus 
grande qu’on n’aurait pu le prévoir, d'aprés la vue d’une action fi 
isolée, méme ia plus brillante. — 

‘¢ Le soldat breton a généralement moins d’esprit naturel et de 
penetration que le soldat francais; mais l’immobilité de son ima- : 
gination rend ses actions plus mesurées. Moins distrait par la vue ‘ 
des objets extérieurs, par les souvenirs du passé ; par les espé¢rances if 
ou les terreurs de l'avenir, il est toujours tout entier au moment 
présent. Plus attentif au commandement actuel, i] compense ainsi 
l'infériorité de son intelligence. Incapable de juger les grands mou- 
vemens qui s’ex¢cutent, et surtout ceux qui vont s’exécuter, pour 
ou contre lui, le danger futur ne se peint pas méme a se pensce. 11 | 
va donc, 4 la mort présente, sans s’inquicter jamais de la mort a hy 
venir. Voild pourquoi le moral de l’armée britannique est presque | 
impossible 4 detruire par la mauvaise fortune.”” Vol. Il. p. 3. 
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This account seems to us to be in some respects inaccurate. 
Every people, indeed, is privileged to think its troops tie 
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bravest in the world; we have no quarrel therefore with M. 
Dupin on account of the superiority which he here seems to 
attribute to his countrymen, though late experiments, we 
think, might have made him doubt a little of his conclusion. 
Neither do we profess any exemption from the effects of this 
general prejudice, while we decline even the liberal measure 
of glory which our author has allotted us, and avow our con- 
viction that for purposes of battle there is, under ordinary 
circumstances, no animal at all comparable to an English- 
man ; but when M. Dupin ascribes to our valour moins d’eclat, 
Pi impetuosité d'audace, that to that of his countrymen, he 
grounds his opinion, we conceive upon the fact that of late in 
the greater part of our great battles, we have awaited, instead 
of giving the attack. We shall not stop to explain what is 
obvious and notorious, the circumstances which have neces- 
sitated the adoption of this line of operations, or to point out, 
even in our later military annals, instances which of themselves 
would overturn the distinction which M. Dupin ventures to 
establish; but as a complete refutation of the notion as far as’ 
it affects the character of English courage, we think it enough 
to advert to our navy; a service effering a much greater 
field for the display of individual valour and enterprize than 
the army, and the annals of which actually swarm with exam- 
ples of the most active, desperate, and we might almost say, 
wanton daring. A Frenchman’s courage does indeed partake 
of that complexional vivacity and mobility which characte- 
rises every thing about him; and his mode of fighting, as of 
doing any thing “else, will thus always have the appearance of 
more ardour and impetuosity than that ofan Englishman. We 
are disposed to allow to our author that the F rench soldier has 
commonly a greater degree of intelligence than the British; 
erhaps this is partly explicable by the circumstance that the 
French ranks are not levied so exclusively upon the lowest 
classes as our own, and the same fact may also in some mea- 
sure account fur the greafer prevalence of habits of drunken- 
ness which M. Dupin, we fear too justly, ascribes to our troops. 
But, in truth, we confess it has always appeared to us that the 
French peasantry is much less animal in its habits and 
notions than the English; and as another consequence of 
this superiority, we think we have perceived that their troops 
are animated by a stronger and more appropriate military 
spirit, and betray a much greater susceptibility of the pres- 
tige of glory and conquest, than any thing which we have 
been able to distinguish among our own soldiery, whose pre- 
dominant stimulus in action seems to be little better than the 
love of strong excitement. 
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_ We were not prepared to expect so unqualified an admis- 
sion on the part of our rivals of the superiority of the Eng- 
lish fire, as would appear from the following remarks ; after 
quoting the passage in our official regulations which enjoins, 
as an invariable and fundamental principle, that our infantry 
should always be formed three deep, be goes on— 


“* Exercices des armes.—Malgré la précision des ordres que nous 
venons de citer, dans beaucoup de circonstances, l’infanterie An- 
glaise manceuvre et combat sur deux de hauteur. Un ordre si 
mince, qui semble demandé par la faiblesse numérique des régimens 
Anglais, ne peut étre justifié que par l'excellence de leurs feux*. 
Cette excellence tient 4 trois causes, 4 la fréquence, a la perfec- 
tion des exercices, i la bonté des munitions.” Vol. If. p.103. 

** Les Anglais ne se contentent pas de fournir 4 leurs troupes 
ies moyens de tirer un grand nombre de coups pour apprendre ou 
se tenir en exercice. Ils apportent la plus grande attention a ce 
que le tir du soldat soit juste. Au lieu de dépenser presque toute 
leur poudre a faire des feux de peloton et de bataillon, od unique 
objet du commandant est que tous les coups partent a la fois, 
ou bien forment un roulement parfaitement continu, ‘ils songent 
plutét & montrer au soldat les vrais principes du tir, 4 petite, a 
moyenne et 4 grande distance. On |’exerce beaucoup a tirer au 
blanc ; et l'on ne perd jamais de vue que le but de la mousqueterie 
n’est pas de faire un bruit bien compact, ou bien régulier, mais de 
produire |’effet le plus meurtrier possible. 

‘¢ Les Anglais ont da le gain de la plupart de leurs grandes ba- 
tailles, a la solidité de leur infanieric, a la rapidité et a la justesse 
de son tir. C'est ce que nos plus habiles genéraux s’accordent a 
reconnaitre. 

“ La supériorité des feux de l'infanterie Anglaise, est loin d’étre 
récente. ‘ll est & remarquer, dit le général Duhesme (Essai sur 
Vinfanterie légere : notice historique, p. 87. Bataille de Fontenoy ) ; 
il est & remarquer, au sujet de cette colonne foudroyante des An- 
glais, que cette nation ayait, dans ce temps-ld, la supériorité du feu 
surnous. Les Anglais savaient tirer par divisions et par bataillons, 





® Voici comment s’exprime Ace sujet le général Rogniat, dans ses Considé- 
rations sur Uart dela guerre: * Les Anglais ont di remarquer, comme nous, que les 
eux de trois tangs, ne pouvant s’exécuier qu’en faisant mettre le premier rang a 
genoux, sont fort dangereux devant l’ennemi, ct qu’ils ont d’ailleurs Piuconvénient 
de Inisser tout le bataillon dégarni de feux, jusqu’a ce que les armes soient rechar- 
gees; que les feux de file, les seuls en usage wamtenant, ne s’exécutant que par 
les deux premiers rangs, rendent an troisiéme rang presque inutile; et, enfiu, que 
dans un combat de main, les baionnettes du troisieme rang ne saillent pas assez 
au dela du premier pour étre fort dangereuses Voila, sans doute, les observations 
qui, juintes au désir d’étendre la ligne, afin d’égaler le front d'un ennemi plus 
nombreux, ont pu porter les Anglais a adopter lordre sar deux rapgs.’ Ch, vi, 
Ordre de la Légion, p. 191.” 
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avee un ordre et une précision admirables, et nous n‘avions & leur 
Opposer qu’un mis¢rable feu de billebaude, od Je soldat sortait du 
rang pour tirer son coup de fusil, ef y rentrait pour charger son 
arme,’ 3 ) 

** Aujourd’hui, les troupes Anglaises sont, avec les Francais et 
les Russes, celles de Europe qui sont les plus formidables, dans les 


feux de mousqueterie, comme dans les charges & la baionnette.”’ 
Vol. II. p. 105. 


M. Dupin seems to admit, too, that in the construction of 
our musquets and the fabrication of our ammunition we have 
attained a higher degree of perfection than any other people ; 


_ but we must refer the reader for the details of these improve- 


ments to the work itself, where he will also find some curious 
statements of the comparative quantities of arms and ammu- 
tion consumed by England and France in the course of the 
late war. Mention is made (p. 140,) of a singular invention 
of General Congreve’s, of which we were not aware. A light 
fire-ball is attached to a rocket and discharged ; on reaching 
the highest point of the trajectory, it detaches itself from the 
rocket, and remains awhile suspended in the air by a little 
parachute to which it is fastened by a ckain, affording, it 1s 
affirmed, during five minutes, light enough to observe, in the 
night, the movements of an enemy either by land or sea. M. 
Dupin describes this contrivance without suggesting any 
doubt either of its practicability or its use. 

The unrivalled excellence of our field artillery is fully ac- 
knowledged in the volumes before us, and the French seem 
to have eagerly availed themselves of the opportunities af- 
forded by the abode of our armies in France, for the purpose 
of studying the several points in which this superiority con- 
sists. These are thus shortly summed up by M. Dupin: 


** Division des Matidres.—Le nouveau systéme d’artillerie de 
campagne, adopté par les Anglais, parait avoir sur |’artillerie 
Francaise les avantages suivans: 1°. Une trés grande simplicité 
dans les rechanges ; 2°. une grande facilité pour se mettre promp- 
tement en batterie, et pour remettre l’affat sur l’avanttrain; 3°. un 
roulage plus facile ; 4°. chaque voiture de ce systéme sert de wurst ; 
5°. une grande facilité pour ’emmagasinement des munitions; 6°. 
un trés-beau systtme d’attelage, qui permet de passer a volonté, de 
lattelage & deux chevaux de front, a celui par file et & limoniére : 
ont peut dire que cet attelage est la solution compléte du probléme 
propose dans |’ dide-mémoire du général Gassendi, pages 838 et 
1199, 4°. edit.” Vol. II. p. 143. 


We must again refer to the book itself for the details; but 
we cannot refrain from adding to our extracts the following 
note: 
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. Un officier général, rendant compte des grandes mancuvres 
faites en 1818, en présence des souverains alli¢s, s’exprime ainsi : 
‘ J’ai observé, avec beaucoup d'attention, les manceuvres d’artillerie 
des diverses puissances: j'ai été frappé de la beauté et du luxe de 
toutes les troupes qui composaient l’armée, de l’ordre et de la 
précision de leurs mouvemens et de leurs manceuvres ; mais les An- 
glais sont les premiers sous tous les rapports.’”? Vol. I. p. 154. 


The account which our author gives of the regimental 
schools ; of the Military College at Sandhurst and Farnham, 
of the Engineer School at Chatham, and the Artillery Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, are exceedingly interesting: and we 
were much gratified by observing the almost unvaried praise 
with which he speaks of the plan and conduct of these great 
national pel nh The fifth book, which relates to the 
works in our artillery parks and arsenals, contains a great deal 
of very valuable information; but our limits warn us to desist, 
which we now do; again expressing our thanks to M. Dupin 
for the mass of facts which he has collected upon many sub- 
jects ; respecting which, it certainly behoved us to be ae 
informed than we were, and repeating our acknowledgements 
for the spirit of perfect candour and liberality which he has 
invariably preserved in speaking of our country. We cannot 
conclude, however, without adding one remark. Nothing has 
struck us throughout these volumes so much as the singular 
obligation which the army and the nation owe to the exertions 
of the present commander-in-chief. Almost every thing that 
is praiseworthy in our present military system and establish- 
ments seems to have been created, and to have grown u 
under his Royal Highness’s administration, and indeed to 
have owed its existence immediately to his interference, and 
if any thing could enhance the merit of these public services, 
it would be the silent and unostentatious manner in which they 
have been performed. 








Art. VI. Christianity the jirmest Bond of Civil Society. 
A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, 
York, on Sunday, March 5th, 1820, before the Hon. Sir 
John Bayley, Knight, one wf the Justices of the Court of 
King’s Bench; and the Hon. Sir James Allan Park, 
Knight, one of the Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Judgesof Assizes By the =e Robert Macfarlane, M.A, 
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Chaplain to the High Sheriff. Published at the Request 
of the High Sheriff and the Gentlemen of the Grand Jury. 
Syo. pp. 32. Rivingtons. 1820. 


We are induced to select this fram many valuable discourses 
that have been recently preached on.similar occasions, on 
account of the useful furn given to its concluding pages, and 
of the judicious address there made to those most important 
wid imfluential classes of the community, the nobility and 
gentry. Both of them may perhaps be properly considered 
as forming one class in regard to the influence of their pub- 
lic exertions and private habits on the body of the peuple. 
For in a free country like this, where tatenfs and merit will 
be justly appreciated, and make their way through all ob- 
stacles to the attainment of their due weight with the public ; 
the personal consideration of individuals will have but a 


_ slight connection with the privileges of civil rank, or the dis- 


tinetions of title. We make this remark by way of placing 
in a somewhat clearer point of view the great moral influence. 
which necessarily belongs to the character of our gentry, who 
in point of real w eight in society, and indeed in the State 
itself, may be correctly described as an untitled nobility. 
They are decidedly superior in regard to virtual rank and 
general estimation with their fellow-citizens, to the titled’ 
provincial nobility of other countries. This high credit and 
influence are to be ascribed in no small degree to those 
hereditary virtues, which we are accustomed to connect with 
the name of an English gentleman. We say hereditary; for 
we will not stoop to compliment them at the expence of 
their predecessors. ‘Laken as a body, they certainly exceed 
them in seme respects, but, we fear, fall short of them in 
others. "They are not a less spirited and honorable race of 
men than their fore-fathers,—they surpass them in science” 
aud accomplishment,—but it happens i in the progress of re- 
finement that the substitution of one advantage for another 
is often mistaken for a decisive improvement upon the 
whole ;—and such, in truth, we suspect to be the case in the 
mstance before us. What is more specious may perhaps 
have taken the piace of what is more solid. And, for our own 
parts, we are fu'ly convinced that we should have a better 
pledge for the preservation of aH that is valuable to us as. 
Englishmen, were some of the prevailing features in the 
ancient character of- our gentry to come into fashion again, 
and even to supersede these which may have contributed too 
nich to cast them into shade.. Bat our opinions in this. 
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respect cannot be better expressed than in the words of Mr. 
Macfarlane. 


*“* Ifit be required to point out that particular class of Society, 
from whose exertions, under Providence, we may chiefly expect a 
moral revolution in the public mind, # should not hesitate to ex- 
press my conviction that, it is to the Genrry of these kingdoms 
that we roust look for this invaluable boon, The bias and determi- 
nation of their minds must work either the preservation, or the 
Yuin of the country. To the independence, integrity, and bigh 
principle of men uf rank and opulence, every free state looks for 
whatever is upright in conduct, sound in determination, and bene- 
ficial in practice.—Property of every description must always 
carry with it a great influence over the minds of men: itis a 
talent indeed bestowed by God, and they, who are entrusted with 
it, are accountable to Him for the manner in which it is employed. 
ior whatever distinction, property or rank may make among met, 
they cannot, of themselves, recommend their possessurs to the 
favour of the Almighty. He “ hath made of one bluod allmen that 
dwell upon the face of the earth* ;?? and it is no mark of personal 
favour or preference, that Hé has distinguished by extraordinary 
blessings any, above the geuerality of their fellow creatures. 
‘These extraordinary advantages are not bestowed as a reward for 
past services, but as the means to enable men to perform those 
duties which ought ever to accompany them; the obligation of 
men to do good being always in exact proportion to their power 
and opportunity. And if the principle, upon which we have been 
reasoning, be well founded, that 7/ one member suffers, all the mem- 
bers must suffer with it ; does it not become an enquiry of the most 
serious importance to all interested,—how far the influence and 
example of the higher orders in society may have contributed to 
the prevalent looseness of faith, and corruption of manners, which 
we have so much reason to lament? 

“To that most important and most useful class of the com- 
munity I would humbiy suggest a few hints on the means which 
may reasonably be expected to prove successful in opposing such 
alarming evils. —A new era has commenced in the moral history of 
the country, by the invention of the National System of Education, 
The ability to read has tlius been increased to an extent unknowu 
to former times, and the appetite for knowledge must —and will — 
be satisfied. If we cou!d be so illiberal as to wish to check the 
current, the time is gone by,—the effort would be unavailing. 
Is it not then of the utmost consequence that, instead of heed- 
jessly suffering the stream to inundate the community with blas- 
piemy, and sedition, it should be conducted into proper channels, 
and made to fertilize the country with the only produce of genuine 
value,—religious knowledge and practical holiness?’ Is not the 
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public safety involved in the pr management of this might 
engine? And who are so tg aa much interested to dint 2 
with success, as those who are in possession of the principal share 
of wealth, and consideration in the country? Their countenance 
and support to institutions of this nature, connected with the 
established religion of the nation, would produce beneficial effects, 
far beyond the sphere of their personal labours: and we might 
then expect to see good principles instilled with that zeal and per- 
severance, which their importance require. 

** Another point of the utmost consequence to the upholding of 
a religious principle in the public mind, is a due regard to the 
worship of Almighty God. The time was, when every different 
family was conducted on the Sabbath Day, by its respective head, 
to the House of God at the sevenaL TIMEs appointed for Divine 
Service. Then a solemn stillness pervaded the vacant streets of 
our towns and villages; and it was thought a reproach to stir 
abroad in those sacred hours, but on the business of devotion. 
The poor and the rich, thus united in one common service, were 
reminded of their mutual relation to each other, and to Him who 
is the common Lord and Father of all. By their reverent par- 
ticipation in the devotions of the Church, the former were con. 
soled—the latter were humbled. Those were taught to obey with 
fidelity and cheerfulness,—and these to govern with kindness and 
lenity. Before we can expect to see any great reformation in the 
morals of the poor, these days of primitive devotion must return ; 
and it is to the higher classes of society that we must principally 
look for this beneficial restoration. Let it not be supposed, that it 
is the business only of the Minister of religion to reform, and of the 
Civil Magistrate to punish mankind: the landholder has an autho. 
rity and influence over his tenants; the manufacturer over his 
workmen ; and the farmer over his servants. Each by his advice 
and approbation may encourage virtue, contentment, and subordi- 
nation to authority ; and each may shew his displeasure at any kind 
of immorality, or contempt of religion. All may distribute their 
favours according to the real worth of the individuals, on whom 
they are bestowed, and all can make their charity no less instru- 
mental to the promotion of the spiritual improvement, than con- 
ducive to the personal comfort of the objects of their bounty. Ail 
can set in their own persons an example of piety, humility, and 
charity, which however disregarded by the world, will one dey be 
seen and acknowledged by men and angels. 

“« To these observations I would briefly add the influence, which 
every man has the power more particularly of exerting in his own 
family, and the effect which might by this means be produced on 
the morals of the community. Let any one reflect, how large a 
portion of the married poor have spent their earlier years in the 
families of their superiors ; there they might have been taught a 
regard for morality, had those with whom they resided shewed at 
all times a respect for steadiness of principles, and purity of con- 
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duct, in prunes to any quickness of parts, or activity in the 
services of their dependants. They might have been instructed in 
the doctrines of their religion, had their masters taken care that 
they should regularly attend the public worship of the Church ; 
and they might also have been impressed with an habitual sense of 
their dependence on Almighty God, had they been accustomed to 
attend family worship, and been religiously instructed by those, 
under whose superintendence they were placed. Had these points 
been duly attended to, who is prepared to say what a difference 


might at present have existed in the morals of the labouring part 
of the community?’ P. 21, 


Art. VII. Lettres d M. Malthus, sur differens Subjets d’ 
Economee Politique, notamment sur les Causes de la Stag- 
nation generale du Commerce. Par Jean-Bapiiste Say, 


&c. &c. &c. A Londres, chez Martin Bassnage, and Co, 
1820. ) 


WE have scarcely ever reviewed a book on political econo- 
my, without taking occasion to make honourable mention of 
M. Say, as one of the most distinguished writers in that de- 

artment. It is therefore not without some little regret, we 

ave now to observe, that the work before us is by no means 
worthy of his high reputation ; being, as we think, extremely 
deficient in point of argument, as applied to the several 
questions under discussion, whilst it contains a variety of 
strictures on the policy and actual condition of this country, 
much more like the slang of a factious newspaper, than the 
temperate wisdom of an unprejudiced enquirer after trath. He 
seems, indeed, to have written his ‘‘ Letters” in haste, and 
under the influence, perhaps, of a certain degree of irrita- 
tion ; for it is easy to see, notwithstanding the studied civi- 
lity expressed towards his antagonist, that he feels himself a 
little hampered by his objections, and somewhat galled by 
the freedom of his remarks. 

The point at issue between Messrs. Say and Malthus is, 
upon the whole, very trifling ; and yet not easy to be under- 
stood without a considerable detail of statement; as it is not 
so much connected with a first principle, which could. be 
given in the form of an axiom, as with an incidental obser- 
vation thrown out in the course of a general argument. Jn 
the third section of his chapter ‘‘ On the Immediate Causes 
of the Progress of Wealth,” Mr. Malthus considers the effect 
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of accumulation, or the saving from revenue to add to capi- 
tal, regarded as a stimulus to the increase of wealth; and 
here he has occasion to mention certain opinions connected 
with this enquiry, which are understood to be patronized 
by M. Say, Mr. Ricardo, and other well-known writers, 
One of the opinions alluded to is, that although there may 
easily he a glut of particular commodities, there cannot pos- 
sibly be a glut of commodities in general ; because, accord- 
ing to theic view of the subject, commodities being always 
exchanged for commodities, one half will furnish a market 
for the other half; and production being thus the sole source of 
demand, an excess in the supply of one article merely proves 
that there is a deficiency in the supply of some other, and a 
general excess is impossible. Then it is added : 


' “ M. Say, in his distinguished work on political economy, hag 
indeed gone so far as to state, that the consumption of a com- 
modity, by taking it out of the market, diminishes demand, and the 
production ef a commodity proportionably increases it.” The 
original words of Say are these : “ un nouveau produit créé est un ~ 
debouché ouvert ; and again, la demande des produits en general est 
d’autant plus vive que la production est plus active—verité constant¢ 
malgré sa tournure paradorale.” 


The substance of the controversy seems, then, to be this, 
Mr. Malthus maintains that, in order to have a flourishing 
and profitable trade, there must be consumers in the kingdom 
as well as producers; and consequently, that were all classes 
of men to save from their incomes, with the view of adding 
to capitals productively employed, the country would ulti- 
mately produce more commodities than it could advantage- 
ously consume. If every man practised parsimony in order 
to increase the quantity of goods produced, a glut of com- 
modities would be rapidly accelerated ; inasmuch as, by by- 
pothesis, there would be a constant addition to the amount 
produced, and no addition to the quantity consumed. Again, 
as an excess of produce would immediately occasion depre- 
ciation both in the exchangeable value of the commodities 
produced, and in all the materials of the capital employed in 
production, Mr. Malthus thinks himself warranted in coming 
to the conclusion, that parsimony may be carried too far, and 
that a continued saving from revenue to add to capital, will 
not secure a corresponding increase of nationat wealth. 

M. Say, on the contrary, persists in maintaining that a 
nation must increase in wealth in proportion as its people 
practise economy, and extend their produetive powers. Ac. 
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cording to him, every man may save, and every man may 
contribute his savings to add to the annual amount of manu- 
factured goods, and yet there will be no engorgement or sur- 
abondance ; tor it is the property of production to make room 
for production, inasmuch as products can only be purchased 
by means of prodacts. The one half will always create a 
market for the other half; and as the relative proportion be- 
tween two equal parts must for ever continue the same, it is 
of no consequence what the actnal amount may be, provided 
the parts be well adjusted. It is of no moment whether the 
weight in the scales be ten ounces or a hundred tons, if care 
be taken to divide it equally. Thus, when a stocking-maker 
finds, that his goods do not sell, that the market is glutted 
and prices fall, he must not imagine, that this is owing to any 
excess of production in his own line of business, but must 
ascribe it solely to a deficiency ef production in some other 
quarter, among the breeches-makers, for example, or the 
eutlers, or the tallow-chandlers. ‘The remedy to be sought 
for, in this predicament, is an encouragement to production 
among the other trades. Bat it may happen that the breeches- 
maker has likewise a large stock on hand; that knives and 
scissars will not sell; that candles have become a drug; and 
in short, that shops, lofts, and warehouses, wholesale and 
retail, are crammed to the door. Well then, tell the farmer 
to preduce more corn, and the drover to bring up more cattle, 
and the dairyman to make more butter and cheese; for says 
M. Say, all this stagnation is owing to a deficient production 
somewhere, therefore let all hands be set to work and create 
more commodities, for, un nouveau produit eréé est un de- 
bouché ouvert ; et lademande est plus vive dautant la pro- 
duction est plus active. 

It was with great justice Mr. Malthus remarked, that M. 
Say, and his followers in this opinion consider, commodities as 
if they were so many mathematical figures, or arithmetical 
characters, whose relations were to be compared ; instead of 
articles of consumption, which must of course be referred 
to the numbers and wants of the consumers. If, continues 
Mr. M. commodities were only to be compared and ex- 
changed with each other, then indeed it would be true that, 
if they were all increased in their proper proportions to any 
extent, they would continue to Dear among themselves the 
same relative value; but if we compare them as we certainly 
ought to do, with the numbers and. wants of the consomers, 
then a great increase of produce with comparatively station- 
ary nuinbers, and with wants diminished by aomeges must 
necessarily occasion a great full of value estimated in labour ; 
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. power to make such an accumulation. 


so that the same produce, though it may have cost the same 
quantity of labour as before, would no longer command the 
same quantity ; and both the power of accumulation and the 
motive to accumulate would be strongly checked. 

That the reader may be satisfied we do no injustice to the 
ingevious author of these Letters, we give the substance of 
what has been said above in his own words. 


** J’avais dit, puisque chacun de nous ne peut acheter des pro- 
duits des autres qu’avec ses propres produits ; puisque la valeur 
que nous pouvons acheter est égale a la valeur que nous pouvons 
produire, les hommes acheteront d’autant plus qu’ils produiront 
davantage. De 1a cette autre conclusion que vous refusez d’ad- 
mittre, que si certaines marchandises ne se vendent pas, c’est 
parce que d’autres ne se produisent pas ; et que c’est la production 
seule qui ouvre des debouchés aux produits,” . 





It appears to us, notwithstanding this plausible statement, 
extremely ridiculous to call in question the possibility of 
producing in any country, a larger amount of manufactured _ 
commodities than can be profitably sold, when it is known to 
every body that, by means of improved machinery, and the 
application of water or steam, one man may be enabled to 
do the work of a hundred. Let it be supposed, then, that, 
year after year, a constantly increasing capital were invested 
in those departments of manufacturing industry, where ma- 
chinery is found the most available, and we see not how it 
would be possible to prevent an excessive production there, 
by an increased activity in other departments. Were all ma- 
nufactories extended alike, they would, no doubt, preserve 
the same relative position: but if each sent forth annually 
ten times more goods than the year before, will it not be ad- 
mitted that there must be a glut? It would be absurd to 
reply, (which in effect is the only answer which has hitherto 
been given), that the man who used to wear one coat, and 
one hat, and two pair of shoes, would, in the circumstances 
supposed, be enabled to procure, at the same expense of la- 
bour, ten coats, and ten hats, and twenty pair of shoes: 
fur, as the wants of the individual could not possibly keep 
pace with the means of gratifying them, he would not pur- 
chase to the full extent of his means. He would not fill his 
house with hats and coats merely because it might be in his 


The case which M. Say puts to illustrate his argument is 
altogether objectionable, both because it is much too re- 
stricted in its application to shew the proper effects of the 
principle, and as one of the articles comprehended in. it, 
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does not properly come under the description of things con- 
cerning which the controversy is maintained. We shall ex- 
plain our meaning afterwards; meantime we give. the hypo- 
thetical illustration adduced by the author. 


“‘ L’entrepreneur qui produit du blé, ou le fermier, apres 
avoir acheté les services productifs du fonds de terre et du fonds 
capital qu'il occupe, apres avoir acheté les services productifs de 
ses serviteurs, et y avoir ajouté ses propres travaux, a consommé 
toutes ses valeurs pour en faire des sacs de blé ; et chaque sac, 
ses propres travaux, c’est a dire, ses benefices compris, lui revient, 
par supposition, & 30 francs. De son cété,-l’entrepreneur qui 

roduit des etoffes de lin, de laine, ou de coton, peu m’importe, 
e fabricant, en un mot, apres avoir consommé de méme les ser- 
vices de son capital, les services de ses ouvriers et les siens, a fait 
des pieces d’etoffes dont chacune, lui revient 4 30 francs egalement. 


After some specialties and qualifications which may be 
omitted, he at length observes ; 


‘* Le producteur de froment arrive sur le marché avec un sac, 
qui lui revient, son benefice compris, a 30.francs :, et le produc- 
teur d’etoffes avec une piece qui lui revient au meme prix, et 


consequemment, avec deux produits qui s'exchangeront au pair,— . 


Dans notre hypothese, les producteurs de blé, par des plus habiles 
procedés, creeront double quantité de blé, et les producteurs d’ 
etoffes double quantité d’etoffes; et le blé comme les etoffes 
baisseront la moitie. Qu’est ce que cela? Les producteurs de 
blé, pour leurs services qui seront les mémes, auront deux sacs qui 
ensemble vaudront ce qu’un seul valoit. Dans l’echange appelé 
production, les mémes services auront obtenu, chacun de leur coté, 
double qnantité de produits; mais ces deux quantités doubles pour- 
ront s‘acquerir |’une par l’autre comme auparavant, et aussi facile- 
ment qu’auparavant, de maniere qué, sans depenser davantage en 
services productifs, une nation o0 cette faculté productive vien- 
drait 4 se ceployer, auroit une fvis plus d’objets a consommer, 
soit en blé, soit en etoffes, soit en tout, puisque nous sommes 
convenus de representer avec du blé et des etoffes toutes les choses 
dont l’espece humaine peut avoir besoin pour s’entretenir.” 


In regard to this supposed case, we have ig X: to remark 
that, in the circumstances assumed, it will hold perfectly 


good ; for nothing is more evident than that if, owing to an 
improved system of farming and manufacturing, two loaves 
can be had for the price of one, and two yards of cloth for 
the price of one, the condition of the labourer will be greatly 
bettered, whilst cloth and corn will still preserve the same 
relative value. But M. Say must be perfectly aware, that 
such a result-has. never been called in question, and more- 
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over that the universal consent of mankind on this head, 
makes nothing in favour of his position that, un nouveau pro- 
duit créé est un debouché euvert. To prove any thing to the 
purpose, he ought to have made out, that as soon as the far- 
mer by his improved methods, could at the same expense of 
labour bring into the market two sacks of corn instead of one 
sack, the producteur d’etoffes would necessarily extend the 
scale of his manufactures, to meet the range of this increased 
preduction on the part of the agriculturist. But there is no 
reason to suppose that such would be the consequence. 
On the contrary, assuming a stationary population, we should 
be warranted in concluding, that the quantity of goods pro- 
duced would not be greater in the event ofa fail of corn, 
and consequently that the farmer, so far from getting two 
pieces of stuff for his two sacks, would find that, m the cloth 
market at least, he could command no more than formerly. 
It appears, therefore, that the matter in debate is constantly 
assumed, both by M.Say and his disciples in this country. 
in the Edinburgh Review, for example, as referred to by 
Mr. Malthus, it is supposed, that it a certain number ot 
farmers and a certain number of manufacturers had been ex- 
changing their “re food and clothing with each other, 
and their powers of production were suddenly so increased 
that both parties could, with the same labour, produce luxu- 
ries in addition to what they had before obtained, there 
could be no sort of difficulty with regard to demand ; as part 
of the luxuries which the farmer produced would be ex- 
changed against part of the luxuries produced by the manu- 
facturer; and the only result would be, the happy one of both 
yarties being better supplied aud having more enjoyments. 

lere, as before, it is assumed that the powers of production 
on both sides are suddenly and simultaneously . increased ; 
whereas the real question to be determined is, whether in- 
creased production on the one side would, on the principle 
of a new commodity being a new market, necessarily lead to 
increased production on the other. Taking the matter as 
they state it, we do not think their reasoning good or their 
conclusions sound; for the taste, and wants of mankind can- 
not be supposed to rise and fall with the ebbs and flows of in- 
vention, or with the improvement of manufacturing appara- 
tus. But, we repeat, this is not the point in dispute: and 
we will add, that, in no part of his book has M. Say fairly 
encountered the difliculties which belong to his position, or 
even so much as stated them. Nay, we have even some sus 
picion that he has not yet succeeded in perceiving what is 
the precise nature ef the objections which Mr, Malthus urges 
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against his hypothesis. At all events his observations in the 
following paragraph, in which he makes an attempt at the 
argumentum ad hominem, bear no reference whatever to the 
specific enquiry on which his letters profess to treat. 


‘* Il faut revenir (says he to Mr. M.) sur la premiere partie de 
votre objectioa: Les producteurs de bié et les producteurs d'etoffes 
produiront alors plus de ble et d’etoffes que les uns et les autres n’en 
pourront consommer, Ah! Monsieur, apres avoir prouvé que, 
malgré une baisse de moitié dans la valeur de produits, le méme 
travail pouvait les acheter en totalité, et se procurer par 1a une fois 
plus de moyens d’exister et de jouir, serai-je reduit 4 prouver a 
l’auteur justement celebre de |’Essai sur la population, que tout 
ce qui peut se produire peut trouver des cousommateurs, et que, 
parmi les jouissances que procure la quantité des produits dont Jes 
hommes peuvent disposer, ils ne mettent point aw dernier rang les 
douceurs du menage et la multiplication des enfans? Apres avoir 
ecrit trois volumeés justement admirés, pour prouver que la popu- 
lation s’eleve toujours aw niveau des moyens d’existance, avez: 
vous pu admettre le cas d’une grande augmentation de produits, 
avec un nombre stationnaire de consommatears et des besoins re. 
duits par la parsimonie ?”” | 


Every person in the least conversant with political econom 
knows well, that the progress of population is represented,, 
in the work alluded to by M. Say, as being affected by the 
comparative command enjoyed by the labourer at different. 
periods over the neeessaries of life, and particularly over 
food. Population, generally speaking, encreases in propor-: 
tion as food is cheap and labour dear, and diminishes upon a 
corresponding change of circumstances. It is not, however, 
of mere food or even of comforts, that Mr. M. 5 pe in the 
passage quoted from him by M. Say, namely, ‘‘ Le cas d'une 
grande augmentation de produits avec un nombre station- 
naire de consommateurs et des besoins reduits par la parsi- 
monie.” On the contrary, he there alludes to commodities in 
general; which, according to the supposition before him, of 
universal parsimony and on a constant increase of manufac- 
turing capital, he justly pronounces, may exceed in qrentity 
the wants of the consumers, and consequently undergo a 
great fall in value, as estimated in labour. It is clear, there- 
fore, that there is a mis-apprekension on the part of M. Say; 
and that, in this instance at least, he is combating a phantom 
of his own imagination. | 

To return for a moment to the opinion of Monsieur Bap- 
tiste Say, with the tournure paradoxale, that the demand for 
commodities is more lively in proportion as production is 
more active, we have simply to ask, how it ever happens that 
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markets are glutted, and that the manufacterer must either 
consent to keep his goods in his warehouse or sell them at a 
loss! ‘The meaning of the enigma, we are perfectly aware, 
is not to be understood so as to imply, that our warehouses 
are overstocked because there is too little goods in them, but 
because those who ought to buy them do not produce suf- 
ficiently, either in variety or extent, to enable them to pur- 
chase what we are so willing to sell. But what is this other 
than saying, that our customers want either the will or the 
power to buy our commodities,—the two very things which, 
according to all authors, and Mr. Malthus in particular, con- 
stitute effective demand! There may be power where there 
is no will, as there may be will where there is no power; but 
M. Say identifies the one with the other. To have the 
power of buying is with him the same as buying; and not to 
buy is the same as not being able. 


“ L’experience comme le raisonnement, demontre qu’un 
produit n'est dedaigné que lorsqu’on manque des moyens de l’ache- 
ter. Ces moyens d’acheter sont precisement ce qui etablit la 
demande du produit, ce qui lui donne un prix. N’avoir pas besoin 
d’une chose utile, c’est ne pouvoir pas la. payer. Et comment 
est-on dans ] impuissance de la payer? c’est lorsqu’on est depourvu 
de ce qui fait la richesse, depourvu d’industrie, ou de terres, ou de 
capitaux. Une fois pourvus des moyens de produire, les hommes 
approprient leurs productions a leurs besoins, car la production 
elle meme est un exchange od |'on offre des moyens productifs et 


ou l'on demande en retour la chose dont le besoin se fait le plus 
sentir.” 


Throughout the whole of this discussion our author involves 
himself in a very unnecessary mysticism, and has recourse to 
a refinement of distinction, which has no other effect than 
that of darkening his absurdities. Ever and anon, too, he 
seizes particular oS Straten uséd by Mr. Malthus, and with- 
out any regard to their connection or proper meaning, com- 
ments upon them till they appear perfectly ridiculous. For 
example, Mr. M. remarks, in regard to the case of the far- 
mer and manulacturer, whose powers of production were sup- 
posed to be suddenly doubled at the same time, that 


‘‘ The cultivator, being now enabled to obtain the necessaries 
and conveniences to which he had been accustomed with less toil 
and trouble; and his taste for -ribands, lace, and velvet not being 
fully formed, might be very likely to indulge himself in indolence, 
and employ less labour on the land; while the manufacturer find- 
ing his velvets rather eo of sale, would be led to discontinue 
their manufacture, and to fall almost necessarily into the same in- 
dolent state as the farmer.” 
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Now, the reader is aware that these observations: were 
made by Mr. M. with the view of disproving the position of 
M. Say, that an addilional product. opens an additional 
market ; and if he thinks as we do, he will allow that they 


carry with them no inconsiderable weight. But what rejoins 
M. Say? 








“« Cette supposition, permettez moi de vous le dire, prouve pour 
moi contre vous, Eh! que dis-je autre chose, sinon qu’on ne 
vend quia ceux qui produisent ?) Pourquoi ne vend-on point d’objets 
de luxe a un fermier qui veut mener une vie grossiere? C’est par- " 


cequ’il aime mieux rester oisif que de produire de quoi achetér des 
objets de luxe.” 


It is after all, we believe, a piece of sheer logomachy. The | 
thing meant is the same on both sides; but M. Say is deci- t 
dedly wrong in the mode of expression. Viewed in reference 
to the numbers and wants of the consumers, there may un- 
questionably exist an excess of commodities ; whilst to main- | 
tain, that this excess arises from a want of productive indus- 
try in some other quarter is, in fact, tantamount to saying, 
that it arises from want of effective demand, or the will and 
power to purchase. M. Say has fallen in love with a para- | | 
doxical phraseology ; and being, like other lovers, somewhat 
blind to the imperlections of bis favourite, has allowed him- 
self to become obstinate in its defence. 


*¢ Of all the opinions, says Mr. Malthus, advanced by able and } 
ingenious men which I have ever met with, the opinion of M. Say, 
which states that, ‘ un produit consommé, ou detruit est un debouché 
fermé,’ appears to me to be the most directly opposed to just theory, 
and the most uniformly contradicted by experience. Yet it di. 
rectly follows from the new doctrine, that commodities are to be 
considered only in their relation to each other—not to the con. 
sumers. What, I would ask, would become of the demand for 
commodities, if all consumption, except of bread and water, were 
suspended for the next half year? What an accumulation of com- 


modities! Quelsdebouchés! What a prodigious market would this 
event occasion !”” 





We proceed now to another topic, upon which, also it has 
seemed good to M. Say to correct the language of our dis- | 
tinguished countryman. Inthe outset of. his work on Political 
Economy, Mr. Malthus takes some pains to define the term 
wealth, in such a way as at once to avoid ambiguity, and to 
preclude all disputes which might arise from too comprehen- 
sivea meaning. His definition makes wealth consist in those 
‘¢ material objects which are necessary, useful, or agrecable 
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to mankind.” The epithet material appeared to him indis- 
pensably necessary to restrict the meaning of the words used 
in defining wealth, as there are many things useful and 
agreeable to mankind, which do not fall within the compass 
of economical science. Good advice, pleasant conversation, 
moral and religious instruction, a song, a joke, and a piece 
of acting are all either useful or agreeable to mankind, and 
yet no one thinks of subjecting such things to the cognizance 
of those laws which respect the production, distribution, and 
consumption of manufactured commodities. ‘‘ It may fairly 
therelure, 1 think, be said that the wealth spoken of, in the 
science of political economy, is confined to material objects.” 
(Page 29) In allusion M. Say remonstraies as follows : 


“ Vous pretendez qu’il n’y a point de produits immateriels. He! 
monsieur, originairement, il n’y en a point d’autres. Un champ 
lui méme ne fournit a la production que son service, qui est un 
produit immateriel. Il sert comme un cruiset dans lequel vous 
mettez du mineral, et d'od il sort du metal et des scories. Ya-t-il 
quelques parcelles du cruset dans ces produits? Non; le creuset 
sert a une nowvelle operation productive. Ya-t-il quelque portion 
du champ dans la moisson qui en est sortie, Je reponds de méme 
que non,’” 


Then he goes on to shew in like manner, that the service 
which capital renders in any commercial or agricultural un. 
dertaking, is also un produit immaterial. Next he proceeds 
to illustrate how that the service of a workman is on the same 
egg an immaterial product; after which he concludes 
thaf, 


‘* Tous ces services, de l'industrie, des capitaux et des terres, 
qui sont des produits independans de toute matiere, forment les 
revenus de tous tant que nous sommes,—Quoi! tous nos revenus 
sont immateriels !!! Oui, monsieur, Tous; contrement il faudrait 
que la masse des matieres qui composent le globe augmentat 
chaque année; il Je faudrait pour que chaque année nous eussions 
de nouveaux revenus materiels. Nous ne creons, nous ne detrui- 
sons pas un seul atime. Nous nous boursons a en changer les 
combinaisons; et tout ce que nous mettons est immatericl ; c’est de 
la VALEUR, et c’est cette valeur inmaterielle aussi, que nous con- 
summons journeHement, annucilement et qui nous fait vivre; car 
la consommation est un changement de forme donnée a la matiere 
ou, si Vous aimez micux, un derangement de forme comme la pro- 
duction en est l'arrangement. Si vous trouvez une physionomie de 
paradoxe a toutes ces propositions, voyez les choses qu’elles expri- 
ment, et j’ose creire qu’elles vous paraitront fort simples et fort 
raisonnalbles.”’ 
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This is one of the most complete mystifications of a plain 
matter that has ever happened to fall in our way; and a strik- 
ing example of the darkening power of words, when used 
hastily or ignorantly, even by a clever man. Surely there was 
no occasion to dive into metaphysics to find a meaning for 
the simple distinction between things material, and things 
which are not composed of matter. What a useless abstrac- 
tion, to tell us, that a farmer grows value on his fields, and that 
it is this immaterial value which we eat day by day and year 
by year, et qui nous fait vivre! ‘The consumption, too, of a 
commodity is a mere derangement of its form, as production 
is the arrangement of that ideal property! With what jus- 
tice then does the author exclaim, at the close of his letter, 
‘* Apres ces ecclaircissemens necessaires, vous ne m’ac- 
cuserez point de vaines subtilités !” 

But our ingenious author is not satisfied with these inci- 
dental strictures on the use of the term value. . He devotes 
the greater part of his last Ictter to the same subject, and 
canvasses, with much freedom and talent, Mr. Malthus’s 
definition of wealth, as consisting in ‘‘ those material objects 
which are necessary, useful, or agreeable to mankind.” Lord 
Lauderdale has detined wealth to be ‘‘all that man desires 
as useful and delightful to bim ;” a definition which, as Mr. 
M. remarks, includes every thing, whether material or in- 
tellectual, whether tangible or otherwise, which contributes 
to the advantage or pleasure of mankind ; and of course in- 
cludes the benefits and gratifications derived from religion, 
from morals, from political and civil liberty, from oratory, 
from instructive and agreeable conversation, from music, 
dancing, acting, and other similar sources. On this, M. 


Say observes : 


‘¢ La seule difference que je remerque entre ces deux defini- 
tions, consiste dans le mot materiel que vous ajoutez a celle de 
milord Lauderdale; et s’il faut que je vous l’avoue, ce mot me 
paroit Je contraire de la verité.”’ 


Then he resumes the old topic, and proceeds to shew, as 
before, that 


«+ 1] est au dessus du pouvoir de l’homme d’ajouter un atéme a 
la masse des matieres dont se compose le monde. S’il crée la 
richesse, Ja richesse n’est pas de la matiere ; il n'y a point de ‘mi- 
lieu. L’homme ne peut, au moyen de ses Capitaux et de ses 
terres, que changer les combinaisons de la matiere pour Jui donner 
de l'utilité ; mais I'utilité est une qualité immaterielle,”’ 


VOL. XIV. DECEMBER, 1820. 
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In short, M. Say seems determined not to admit the dis- 
tinction stated by almost every writer on this subject, be- 
tween wealth and value; and we agree with him, that is is 
only the exchangeable value of a commodity which falls 
within the compass of economical science. The definition 
of wealth given by Mr. Malthus is too comprehensive, when 
viewed in its application to the subject matter of his book ; 
for it is not value in use, but value in exchange, which is 
brought under the examination of those laws, which regulate 
the formation and distribution of public wealth. There are, 
no doubt, as Mr. M. justly observes, three kinds of value ; 
value in use; nominal value in exchange; and real value in 
exchange: but as the first does not find a place in any of the 
reasonings connected with the rise and fall of national pros- 
perity, there appears no reason why the definition of wealth 
should have been made so comprehensive, merely for the 
purpose of embracing it. In support of this, we have only 
to remark, in nearly the words of M. Say, that a glass of 
water, being a material object, necessary, useful, and agree- _ 
able to man, fulfils the conditions of the definition, and yet 
is not wealth—that kind of it at least, about which poli- 
tical economy is conversant. We therefore prefer the defi- 
nition of wealth given by Adam Smith, which makes it con- 
sist in the ‘‘ produce of the land and labour” of every coun- 
try; as not only pointing to the real sources of wealth, but 
as precluding all mistake with regard to its nature. 

There is, notwithstanding, a well-founded distinction be- 
tween wealth, or riches, and value, and they are moreover 
found to increase in every nation, at very different rates of 
progress. A country, like an individual, is rich or poor, 
according to the degree in which the inhabitants can afford 
to enjoy the necessaries, conveniences, and amusements of 
buman life; whence it follows, as Mr. M. has well remark- 
ed, that, if the bounty of nature furnished all the neces- 
saries, conveniences, and amusements of life to any inha- 
bitant of a country, to the fullest extent of his wishes, such 
a country would be in the highest degree wealthy, without 
possessing any thing which could have exchangeable value, 
or could command a single hour’s labour. In consider- 
ing the different quantities of the same commodity, which, 
under different circumstances, have the same exchange- 
able value, the distinction between wealth and exchange- 
able value is perfectly obvious. If, by means of im- 
proved machimery, two pair of stockings can be had at the 
price of one, the wearer possesses, as far as stookings are 
eoneerned, a double portion of the conveniences of life—a 
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double portion of riches. ‘This is only the case, however, 
in so far as his own wearing is taken into account; for, if 
he means to sell them, he will find that two pairs are not of 
more exchangeable value than one pair was before. 

M. Say is very obdurate on this head. He cannot per- 
ceive how commodities can be regarded as having any value, 
except as they possess the power of procuring other com- 
modities. All Mr. Ricardo’s logic goes for nothing. 


‘* Vous ne pouvez pas nier, me dit M. Ricardo, que l’on ne 
soit plus riche lors’quon a plus de choses agreable set necessaires a 
consommer, quelle que soit @ailleur leur valeur. J’en conviens 
en effet: mais n’est ce pas avoir plus de choses a consommer, que 
d’avoir la puissance d’en acquerir en plus grande quantité? Pos- 
seder plus de richesses, c’est avoir dans ses mains le pouvoir 
d’acheter une plus grande quantité de choses utiles, une plus 
grande quantite d’utilité, étendant cette expression a tout ce 
qui nous est necessaire ou agreable. Vous dites que la richesse 
est dans la quantité de choses necessaires ou agreables que |’on 
possede: Je le dis comme vous; mais comme ces mots, quantité 
de choses necessaires ou agreables, ont une signification vague et 
arbitraire qui ne peut point entrer dans une definition bien faite, 
je les precise par l'idée de leur valeur echangeable.”’ 


It has occurred to us repeatedly in reading this little vo- 
lume, that M. Say has fallen into some of his difficulties 
from not understanding accurately the meaning of certain 
English words. In fact, it is not easy on any other sup- 
position to account for several of his strictures on the 
“Principles of Political Economy.” For example, Mr. 
Malthus, when arguing against the doctrine already so often 
stated, that production is equivalent to demand, takes oc- 
casion to observe, that it is by no means true, as a matter 
of fact, that commodities are always exchanged for com- 
modities. The great mass of ‘commodities, he continues, is 
changed directly for labour, either productive or unproduc- 
tive; and it is quite obvious that this mass of commodities, 
compared with the labour with which it is to be exchanged, 
may fall in value from a glut, just as any one commodity falls 
in value from an excess of supply, compared either with 
labour or money.—In reply to this, M. Say requests per- 
mission to remark, thut he has no where said that commo- 
dities are always exchanged for commodities, ‘ mais bien 
que les produits ne s'achetent qu'avec des produits.” He 
seems determined to call labour a product rather than a 
commodity, or rather not to recognize labour as a market- 
able thing, hut as incorporated > a tangible substance. On 
¥y 
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a sudden, however, extending the meaning of the word 
labour, he maintains that all commodities are exchanged for 
it, that is, either for the labour of a workman, or of a piece 
of land, or of a sum of money. 

Now, it is very obvious, that our author does not appre- 
ciate the distinction insisted upon by Mr. Malthus, between 
labour as an article offered in the market, and labour actu- 
ally used and identified wit: some wrought necessary of life. 
He views it only as combined with the productive action of 
capital and fertility of soil, and thus comes round, by a dif- 
ferent road, to the point from which he set out, namely, 
that commodities are exchanged for commodities. In short, 
he contrives to elude the force of the objection by accom- 
modating the meaning of the language employed, to suit his 
own views, and more particularly by generalizing the ideas 
of his antagonist, until the specitic distinction, meant to be 
established, is altogether lost. Is it notan abuse of terms 
to maintain ; that productions can only be bought by other 
productions, and then to describe as productions (produits) 
the labour of men, the fertility of land, and the use of money? 
In what sense is the fruitfulness of the soil to be called a pro- 
duction? We might as well call by that name the calorific 
energy of the solar rays, or the fructifying quality of dews 
and rain. Ina word, M. Say has bewildered himself and 
his readers, by making a distinction between commodity and 
production, which does not exist in nature, and by extending 
the latter term, so as not only to comprehend things actually 
in existence, but also the materials of which things may be 
composed—that is, not only the manufactured article, but 
labour and capital from whence articles may be manufac- 
tured. We hold it incumbent upon us to state, at the same 
time, that it is very possible we may have misapprehended 
his meaning; as amidst his numerous personifications and 
metaphysical conceits, it was not always very easy to follow 
the chain of his reasoning, or even to know when it slipped 
from our hands. 

We have hinted, in the beginning of the article, that M. 
Say has permitted himself to copy, or to imitate, the de- 
clamatory slang of our opposition journals, which, for more 
than twenty years, have been in the habit of ascribing all 


evil, moral and pas sical, to the corruption of parliament and 
the deficiency of representation : 


“ De son cité, le gouvernement Anglais repousse par le moyen 
de ses douanes et de ses droits d’entree, les produits. que les An- 
glais pourraient rapporter de leur echanges avec l’etranger, méme 
les denrées alimentaires dont les fabriques ont tant de besoin; et 
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cela parcequ’'il faut que les fermiers Anglais puissent vendre leurs 
blés au dessus de quartre vingts shillings le quarter, afin d'etre en 
etat d’acquitter des contributions exagerées.—Je sais que certains 
gouvernemens, corrompus et corrupteurs, ont besoin de monopoles 
et de l'argent des douanes, pour payer le vote des honorables ma- 
jorités qui pretendent representer les nations: je ne suis point 
assez injuste pour voulair qu’on gouverne dans le sens de |’intéret 
general, afin d’obtenir toutes les voix sans les payer—mais en 
méme temps pourquoi serais-je surpris, que tant de systémes vi- 
sieux aient des suites deplorables.”’ 


Such a tirade would have done honour to the most disaf- 
fected and least informed vehicle of popular discontent that 
has yet issued from our corrupted press. ‘The trade of the 
country is discouraged by ministers, in order that they may 
have full coffers to buy the voices of the national represen- 
tatives! Would not a prosperous trade augment this source 
of corruption much more? But our rulers must be held up 
as short-sighted, unprincipled tyrants, even at the expence 
of consistency, and in opposition to the most obvious truths. 
The next piece of picture-writing is for the same class of 
readers. 


« Et quant aux ouvriers de votre pays, si habiles a la fois et 
miserables, nos descendans pourront bien les regarder comme des 
gens que |’on forgait, pour gagner leur vie, a danser sur la corde 
avec des poids pendus a leurs pieds. IIs liront dans l’histoire que 
chaque jour, pour qu’ils puissent continuer leur danse, on propo- 
soit quelque nouveau plan, sauf le seul qui eit eté efficace ; de- 
tacher les poids.’’ 


Talking, again, of the wages of labour, or that remune- 
ration for what he calls the facultés industrielles, which com- 
poses the riches of the ‘workman, he exclaims, ‘* Pauvre 
richesse! sur tout en Angleterre ; et j’en sais la raison.” We 
have serious doubts as to whether he does know the reasons of 
the stagnant condition of so many branches of indus‘ry at the 
present moment; at all events, he has not pointed them 
out, nor suggested a rational expedient for reviving the sus- 
pended energies of either agriculture or manufactures. It 
cannot be less than paradoxical to recommend, whilst Eu- 
rope, America, and Asia, are glutted with goods, a further 
extension of our manufacturing system—a more animated 
production. We admire Say, as a didactic writer, but he 
does not stand high as a controversialist. 
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Art. VIII. Sketch of the late Revolution at Naples. By 
an Eye-Witness. 8vo. 52 pp. Carpenter. 1820. 


THIS is a curious and very entertaining little document, con- 
taining a well written account of an event which in all its cir- 
cumstances, is one of the most extraordinary that has hap- 
pened in Europe for many years. With respect to the revo- 
lution itself, of which a slight history is here given, its 
author seems upon the whole, to hope favourably of it. He 
delivers his sentiments, however, with unexceptionable mo-. 
deration, and with that degree of doubt and hesitation, which 
any sensible man would feel, whatever the bias of his political 
sentiments might be, while speaking of the probable termi- 
nation of an experiment so untried, and where so little 
light is afforded for the direction of the judgment. The 
author seems to be perfectly aware, that the principle, by 
which one part of the community take upon themseives to 
overthrow the existing order of things, and with drawn swords 
in their hands, to impose a new order of things, upon their 
country, cannot be tolerated even for one moment, as a prin- 
ciple; but upon the whole, he seems to hope, with many 
fears, that matters will continue to be managed quietly ; and 
that the final result may be favourable to the happiness of the 
Neapolitan people. In this hope, at all events, we may sin- 
cerely join. ‘Things have now gone so far, that it would pro- 
bably be attended with more certain danger of every kind, 
to attempt forcing them back to their original position, 
than there may perhaps be, in allowing them to take their 
course ;—but still, these armed revolutions furnish a tremen- 
dous precedent, and one which the members of a free and 
well ordered community can hardly be expected to contem- 
plate with much satisfaction. But, however, wedo not wish 
to enter upon this subject ; it is one, in which if we give our 
opinions, we ought at the same time to give our reasons ; and 
these would lead us into a discussion, when all that we in- 
tended, was to entertain our readers with a few extracts. 
On Sunday, July the 2d, 1820, the Duke of Calabria, 
eldest son of the king, returned from Sicily, where he had 
been as Viceroy to Naples. From the manner in which our 
author notices this fact, in the very beginning of his account, 
one is led to suppose, that he considers it as having had some 
connection with the movement among the troops, which on 
that very same evening began to make its appearance at 
Avelino and Nola. As soon asit was known at Naples, that 
the regiments quartered in these districts, had joined and de- 
clared in favour of a free constitution, the troops on duty in 
the capital, were marched out, and placed so as to intercept 
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any communication between the insurgents and the city: 
though doubts might be entertained, as to how far these 
troops would act against their comrades, yet they shewed no 
disposition te join them. They behaved with steadiness 
and attention to discipline, but no arrangements were made 
for acting offensively. 

On the night of the 5th of July, General Pepe, who up- 
pears to have enjoyed the favourof the army in a distinguished 
degree, left Naples and joined the insurrection. Immediately 
upon this, a council was held, and in consequence of its deci- 


sion, the King issued a proclamation, announcing his com- 


pliance, with the wish of his subjects to have a representative 
constitution. And here ends the history of the Neapolitan 


revolution. All that followed were merely matters of course ;, 


the army entered Naples; the troops were féted ; the theatres 
were opened gratis; the King was received with acclama- 


tions ; the ministry went out, and Joachim’s ministry came. 


in. 13,000,000 of ducats were found in the treasury, and 
with these funds, at disposal, there was the less temptation to 
yratify the troops by allowing them to commit acts of vio- 
lence. For after all, it is supposed that it was:the unpopu- 
larity of the commander-in-chief, General Nugent, rather 
than any care for liberty, which induced the soldiery to enter 
into the schemes of the Carbonari, by whom the revolution 
appears to have been really brought about. Of this sect, our 
author gives some particulars which are curious; whether 


they are to be depended upon, is more than we can say; he 


appears, however, to be a person who enjoyed the means of. 
making himself acquainted with the subject. 


«“ The sect of the Carbonari, an association founded in imitation 
of Freemasonry, and which had been proscribed and persecuted 
with equal rigour by the usurping and legitimate Sovereigns, was 
avowedly the principal agent and operator of the changes whieli 
had been effected in the government. 

“‘ Its origin is not of remote date ; and whatever may have been 
its ultimate tendency, there seems no doubt that it was originally 
established with a view of repelling the progress of French power 
and revolutionary principles. 

‘«< The attainment of a constitution has, however, been the object 
of this society for some years past, and has, with much more at - 
pearance of probability than the defence of the established reli- 
gion, furnished motives for the proscription which it has encoun- 
tered from two successive governments. 

«« Experience has shown that the mystery and caution attending 
the propagation of any prohibited and persecuted association, in- 


creases the zeal and fervour of its proselytes; and the widely ex-- 


tended ramifications of the Carbonari sect would be, if any were 
required, a fresh proof of this truth. It is not going too far to 
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assert, that at least.one half of the individuals composing the po- 
pulation of the kingdom of Naples, were bound to serve and assist 
each other by the most solemn vows, as well as by the considera- 
tion of their mutual interest: where the efforts of so powerful a 
confederation are directed towards an object of national advantage, 
it is scarcely possible that they should fail. ‘There was no depart- 
ment of the state, no local municipality, no petty tribunal, how- 
ever confined in numbers, but what contained some Carbonari 
among the members that composed it; they had found their way 
into religious communities ; but it was chiefly in the provinces that 
their influence had obtained the greatest extension. 

** Some English newspapers have stated, that a total dereliction 
of all religious principles forms the basis of this society, and that 
the overthrow of all regular governments, and consequently the 
destruction of all social order, is the object of its labours. 

** Without attempting to refute the palpable fallacy of so sweep- 
ing an accusation, the author merely observes, that the cere- 
monies attending the installation of every new member, are 
stamped with the most religious and even superstitious colouring ; 
that the formulas read in their meetings bear a similar character ; 
that they have chosen for their patron a Saint*, whose legend is 
particularized by more than an ordinary portion of miraculous 
deeds ; and that even the distinctive colours which they have se- 
lected, and which each member assumes on his initiation, are sup- 
posed to bear some mystic reference to their religious dogmas. 
These colours are red, blue, and black; differing in this last from - 
the French tri-coloured riband, with which they have been con- . 
founded. 

** So acknowledged a part did the Carbonari assume in the ope- 
rations which changed the Neapolitan government, that these co- 
lours, in the shape of a small cockade, were worn by all those who 
lent their assistance to the work ; that a flag formed of the same 
was hoisted at the head-quarters of the civic guard of the capital, 
and that the regular troops were officially ordered to adopt them ; 
a regulation, which, as a matter of safety, was followed by the ge- 
nerality of the inhabitants. 

‘‘ Jt appears that the mode most efficaciously employed by the 
promoters of the revolution, in order to effect it, was the intro- 
duction of a majority of Carbonari into the bands of provincial 
militia, known in the country by the different names of Legionani, 
Militi, and Civici, which bear some analogy to our Local Militia. 

“The organization of this description of troops, as well the 
choice of the individuals who composed them, rested principally 
on the commandant of the province, an office perfectly distinct 
from that of general of the division or district, and usually confer- 
red on an officer not above the rank of colonel. 

“In one of the most extensive and populuus provinces + this 
system had been followed with sufficient success to ensure the co- 





* St. Theobald. + Capitanata. 
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operation of 40,000 of these troops, furnished, as it was added, 
with forty cartridges and four ducats to each man. 


** It must be observed, that these corps are formed of men who. 


consider themselves as ranking higher, in a moral point of view, 
than the regular forces, as most of them are landed proprietors, 
and all exempted from the sense of dependence imposed by a regu- 
lar stipend. They had been found useful in defending the interior 
from the depredations of those bands of brigands which have, 
from time immemorial existed in this beautiful country, and beea 
a reproach to the carelessness or mismanagement of the various 
powers which have successively ruled it. They were also occasion- 
ally employed as escorts, in conjunction with the regular troops, 
as well as in absisting in the exercise of the local police of the dif- 
ferent districts to which they belonged, and which, till this period, 
they had never quitted. They were, of course, all provided with 
arms, and those who could afford it were cloathed and accoutred at 
their own expence. 

‘¢ From this statement it will be as obvious to the reader, as it 
was to the residents in Naples, that to the determination of this 
powerful portion of the nation, this sudden but apparently not un- 
expected revolution was to be attributed. 

“ The little surprise testified by the inhabitants of the capital 
on the first intelligence of the insurrection, and the manner in 
which it was greeted by them, though marked by no symptom of 
enthusiasm from a nation so prone fo outward demonstration, 
proved that it had probably been anticipated by all but those who 
had the greatest interest in impending it, -and should rectify the 
erroneous judgment which this country has formed of the event, in 
giving the whole credit of it to the regular army. 

‘‘ ‘There is no doubt that the discontent known to exist in this 
branch of the executive power, facilitated the plans of the revolu- 
tionists, and secured the execution of them. It would be hazar- 
dous to pronounce on the issue of the trial, had the fidelity of the 
troops been as undoubted as it was the contrary; but it appears 
certain, that it had originally been intended to bring about the re- 
volution, during the existence of the camp at Sessa, in the preced- 


ing month of May. There the Sovereign’s constant attendance . 


on the manceuvres of the army, the favour with which he seemed 
to regard it, and the particular affability of his manner to his sub- 
jects, had secured to him so great a share of popularity, that it 
was deemed expedient to defer the projected execution of the plan 
to a more favourable opportunity.” P. 19. 


The above extract contains, we think, much information 
that is new, and tends to illustrate the real character of the 
revolution at Naples in a very satisfactory way. We shall er 
tify our readers with one or two more extracts, and then close 
our notice of this short but entertaining and authentic little 
narrative. The passage we mean to select, is the description 
given by our anthor of the entrance of the provincial militia 
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into the capital, on the night of Sunday July the 9th,—for 
the whole drama did not last more than a week. 


‘¢ The regular troops, headed by General Napolitano, opened 
the march, and were followed by the mass of provincial militia, 
walking rapidly without any order, conducted by General G. Pepe 
and a priest of the name of’ Menichini, who may be looked upon as 
the principal mover of all the secret springs which had set the revo- 
lution in motion. This intelligent and indefatigable man attracted 
full as much notice, and by far more curiosity than his companion, 
and is said to have passed several years in England, and to have 
been in Spain since the change which has taken place -in that 
kingdom. 

Py The Constitution itself, in a palpable shape, made its appear- 
ance in the procession, conveyed in a common hackney one-horse 
chair, calledacurriculo. The spectacle displayed by the bands of 
provincial militia was singular in the extreme; as, though they 
were all most formidably armed, their weapons varied as much as 
their accoutrements ; a very small proportion of them were clad in 
militury uniform, the majority being habited according to the dif- 
ferent costumes of their respective districts, which at the same 
time bore a very warlike aspect. 

‘* It must be acknowledged that the cartridge belt, the sandalled 
legs, the broad stiletto, short musket, and grey peaked hats, so, 
peculiarly adapted by painters to the representation of banditti, 
seemed here to rea.ize all the ideas which the inhabitants of the 
North have formed of such beings ; and the sun-burnt complexions, 
and dark bushy hair and whiskers of the wearer, greatly con- 
tributed to render this resemblance more striking. 

“‘ A strange contrast was exhibited by the more opulent classes 
of these same legions, who though equally well provided with arms 
of all descriptions, marched among the ranks of their picturesque 
companions, attired in the full extreme of modern French and Eng- 
lish fashions. All bore the Carbonari colours at their breast, 
while scarfs of the same, or different medals and emblems * tied to 
their waistcoat, denoted the rank they severally held in the sect. 
Banners with inscriptions in honour of this patriotic association, 
were also carried by them. Nearly the whole of these individuals 
had been absent from their homes nine days, during which they 
had never slept in a bed, or even under a roof, but they all seemed 
in perfect good humour and spirits, and appeared amply repaid for 
all the hardships they might have endured, by the success which . 
had followed them. 

“‘ After passing before the palace, they filed off in different 
divisions, to the respective quarters which had been assigned to 
them in some of the empty barracks ; but more particularly in a 
long range of buildings on the Portici road, known by the name of 
iGranili. On the first night of their stay at Naples, a consider- 





* These were a hatchet, a hammer, a cavza (a kind of spade), and other in- 
struments, as used by real Carbonari or charcoal- workers. ’ 
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able proportion of these men slept on trusses of straw, among the 
oleanders, myrtles, and geraniums of the public walk, or Villa Reale. 

** The town had been artially illuminated on the 7th and 8tb * ; 
but this symptom of public rejoicing was officially enjoined on the 
evening of the 9th, and the publie promenade of carriages was more 
numerously attended than usual in the principal streets, which were 
also crowded with foot passengers. 

“‘ The several deputations from the provinces had established 
themselves in the main street, each forming a place of rendezvous, 
where their countrymen could apply for any information or assist- 
ance they might ian these quarters having the names of their 
respective districts displayed on draperies of coloured silks, adorned 
with flowers, and illumined by variegated lamps, added much to 
the brilliancy and gaiety of the scene.” P. $2. | 

*« That evening the great theatre of S. Carlo was illuminated, 
and opened to the recaar troops gratis, who availed themselves 
of this licence to fill it in a degree unparallelled on any former 
occasion. The sight presented by the seats of the pit, occupied 
by so motley an assemblage, many of which were armed cap-i- 
pee, was not one of the least remarkable exhibitions among those 
witnessed by the public in the short space of twelve days. The 
Duke of Calabria and his family assisted at the representation, and 
more than divided the applause bestowed on the performers. The 
festivities of this day were, however, damped by an event which, 
spreading considerable alarm throughout the metropolis, might 
have been productive of the most fatal consequences, and of which 
the following is a faithfalrelation. A large portion of the regiment 
of Farnese had received orders to repair to the fortress of Gaeta. 
This station, either from its peculiar isolated position, or the severe 
restraint and discipline imposed on its garrison, has always been 
looked upon by the Neapolitan army as a place of punishment, 
and has, in fact, occasionally been appointed as such. This was, 
however, not the case in the present instance, as the regiment in 
question had always peter tort itself with the greatest propriety, and 
had seen some very hard service, and was but lately returned from 
Sicily, with testimonials of well-merited approbation. 

“‘ The idea of going to Gaeta had such an effect upon these 
misguided men, that after a long altercation with their officers, 
who endeavoured to recall them to a sense of duty, they forced 
the gates of the barrack-yard, and rushing out, armed and ac- 
coutred, in a tumultuous manner hurried through the most public 
streets, with the undisguised intention of deserting. They first 
proceeded to the residence of General Filangieri, an officer of the 
highest distinction, and extremely popular with all ranks of the 
army. He was unluckily absent from home, and they continued 
their way, shouting and brandishing their firelocks, towards the 





* «On the 8th, the appearance of an American slip of the line created great 
uneasiness among the Neapolitans, as it was taken for an English man of war, and 
considered (without the least regard to probability, time, or distance) us having 
heen sent for to take an active part against the proceedings of the nation: 
teuth was, however,soon discovered, and the ship remained only ome day inthe bay." 
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skirts of the city, on the Portici road: some officers and the com- 
mandant of the town followed them, and vainly tried to expostu- 
late with them; they were deaf to their remonstrances; but lent a 
pers ear to those of General Filangieri, who, having been ap- 
prized of their intention, had overtaken them in a carriage. He 
succeeded in prevailing upon them to return to the town, and, 
to inspire them with greater confidence, alighted, and marched 
back at their head. On passing the barracks, near the Ponte della 
Maddalena, where a regiment of cavalry (the same that went over 
to the insurgents on the night of the 5th) was stationed, and had 
been called to arms to pursue the deserters, two shots were fired 
from behind these last, which, though their direction was uncer- 
tain, and they struck no one, were suspected to have proceeded 
from the cavalry, and considered by the delinquents as the prelude 
to summary punishment. In a fit of despair they discharged a 
volley of musketry at the mounted dragoons, who were under the 
are of the barracks, which wounded their colonel and called 
orth the immediate vengeance of his soldiers ; they rushed on the 
unhappy aggressors, and charging them sword in hand, put them 
to flight in all directions, making at the same time dreadful havoc 
among them. The scene of action was an open space on the sea 
sand, which luckily was at this moment tolerably clear of passen- 
gers. Several of the infantry plunged into the sea, and there re- 
ceived their death from carbine a pistol shots, or were drowned 
in seeking to avoid them: and this unfortunate affray, which had 
no connection with the revolution, which had taken place without 
the shedding of one drop of blood, caused the death of sixty per- 
sons, The remainder were takeu and carried to the castle of St. 
Elmo, where they were tried by a court martial, and a small portion 
of them suffered the punishment of a crime sufficiently heinous in 
itself, but, in this case, aggravated by the peculiar circumstances 
which attended it.’’ P. 38. 

Our author tells us that the administration of the govern- 
ment is entrusted ‘‘ to wise and able hands,” but that their 
measures hitherto have shewn a strong bias towards a mili- 
tary system. He adds, that solong ago as 1814, a pro- 
ject similar to this which has now been executed, existed 
among the generals of Murat’s army. Alas! if it be to the 
purity and constitutional principles of the generals of Murat’s 
army that the people of Naples are to look up for the boon of 
a good government, we should not feel very sanguine as to 
the result. There is, however, one point of view in which we 
cannot helf viewing the events which have taken place in 
Naples, Spain, and Portugal, with a good deal of interest. 
If they should be so fortunate as to be able to conduct 
affairs with reasonable moderation, and succeed in obtaining 
free institutions, it is clear that the Roman Cathoiic religion 
must be modified and corrected, or it will soon cease to be the 
religion of the majority of the people. 
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Glasslyn. 3 vols. 11. 4s. 

The Earthquake. By the Author of the ‘* Ayrshire Legatces.” 3 vols, 12mo, 
Hl. 1s. 

Zelica, the Creole. By anAmerican. 3 vols, 

Augustus, or the Ambitious Student. 8vuo. 9s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Letter to a Member of Parliament ; shewing, (in these Days of Infidelity and 
Sedition), the serious and dangerous Defects of the British and Foreign School, 
and of Mr, Brougham’s Bill (now pending) for the general Education of the Poor. 
By Richard Lloyd, A.M. Rector of St. Dunstan in the West. 

A Letter to the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, in Answer to a Pamphlet recent! 
published, under the Title of “ A Reply to an Unsentimental Sort of Critic, the 
Reviewer of Spence’s Anecdotes in the Quarterly Review for October 1820,” By 
Octavius Gilchrist, Esq. F.S.A. 2s. 

The Characters of the Classes, Orders, Genera, afid Species ; or, the Charac- 
teristic of the Natural History System of Mineralogy, intended to enable Students 
to discriminate Minerals on Principles similar to those of Botany and Zoology. 
By Frederick Mohs, Professor of Mineralogy, Freiberg. 8ve. 6s. 6d- 

The Climate of London; deduced from Meteorological Observations, made at 
different Places in the Neighbourhood of the Metropolis. By Luke Howard, 
2 vols. 11. 5s. 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor ; a periodical Miscellany, for the Use of the 
Poor. No. L. price 6d. (To be continued Monthly.) 

On Population, an Enquiry concerning the. Power of Increase in the Number 
of Mankind. Being an Answer to Mr, Malthus’s Essay on that Subject. By 
William Godwise. 18s. 
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Conversations on English Grammar: in a Series of familiar and entertdining 


Dialogues between a Mother and her Daughters; in which a Number of appro- 
priate Qutstions are introduced. 4s, ' 

The Boy's School, or Traits of Character in Early Life; a moral Tale. By Miss 
— Author of the School-Fellows, the Twin Sisters, Bee and Butterfly, 
&c. &c. Ss. 

Treatise on the Art of making good aud wholesome Bread of Wheat, Oats, Rye, 
Barley, and other farinaceous Grain: exhibiting the Alimentary Properties, and 
Chemical Constitution, of different Kinds of Bread Corn, and of the various Sub- 
stitutes used for Bread in different Parts of the World. By Frederick Accum, 
Operative Chemist, Lecturer of Practical Chemistry, on Mineralogy, &c, 4s. 6d. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Series of Sermons on the Christian Faith ; by the Rev. 
J. B. Sumner, Prebendary of Durham, &c. In one Octavo 
Volume. 

The concluding Volume of Ryan’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Worthies of Ireland. 

Happiness ; a Tale for the Grave and the Gay. In two 
Volumes, Post Octavo. 

A Work on the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of 
Nature. By Mr. Bucke. 

Twenty Discourses preached before the University of 
Cambridge, in 1820; being the first Course of Sermons 
delivered at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Hulse. 
By the Rev. C. Benson. 

Memoirs, by James, Earl Waldegrave, K. G.; one of 
his Majesty’s Privy Council in the Reign of George I, and 
Governor of George ITI when Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Nichols is preparing for publication, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Entertainment, by the Countess of Derby, at Hare- 
field Place, in 1602; with an Introduction and Notes. 
Also, a new Edition of the most interesting Portions of the 
Elizabethan Progresses. 

Memoirs of the last Nine Years of the Reign of George 
II. By Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. From the 
original MSS. In two Quarto Volumes. 

he Book of the Church. By Robert Southey. 12mo. 

Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey. With illustrative 
Notes. 8vo. 

A Narrative of the Campaigns of the British {On at 
Washington and New Orleans, in 1814-15. By an Offeer 
Svo. 














